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Chronicle 


Home News.—A document of more than ordinary im- 
portance, and of mysterious origin, was delivered to the 
public on the morning of October 20. It was a manifesto 
signed by bankers and commercial men of 
sixteen countries. Apart from its con- 
tents it obtained wide attention because 
of the presence among the signers of the name of J. P. 
Morgan. On its face it is merely an appeal for the lower- 
ing of tariff barriers among European countries, especially 
the succession states of the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Customs duties, levied in transit, make international 
trade in Europe almost impossible, says the document, and 
the idea that trade is war and not exchange is responsible 
for the whole sorry mess. The idea, however, was ex- 
pressed that unconsciously or consciously the American 
signers had allowed themselves to be maneuvered into a 
campaign in favor of lowering the American tariff. It 
was looked on as probable also, that the manifesto formed 
part of the existing drive, headed by Mr. Lamont of the 
house of Morgan, for cancellation of European war debts 
to this country. This idea is confirmed by an innocent- 
looking sentence imbedded in the text, as follows: “If 
we check their dealings, their power to pay their debts 


Free Trade 
Manifesto 
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diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is re- 
duced.” This is merely the dilemma expressed some time 
ago by former Secretary Baker, that we must either make 
it possible for Europe to pay its debts in kind by lowering 
the tariff or else cancel a debt that cannot be paid other- 
wise. Though reports varied, it seemed most probable 
that the document originated in the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which British influence is para- 
mount. 


The American reaction was naturally very varied. The 
“Spokesman for the President,” that is, the President 
himself, told the newspapermen that nothing can be done 
in the United States along the lines sug- 
gested without imperiling our own indus- 
trial position and present prosperity. 
Thus Mr. Coolidge evidently took the manifesto as aimed 
at this country. The President also discounted the force 
of it by pointing out that it is the usual stand of financiers 
and importers, while manufacturers and wage-earners de- 
sire a full measure of protection. Democratic organs 
promptly seized on the document as good campaign mat- 
ter in favor of a low tariff and as indicating a rift in Re- 
publican ranks. Papers such as the New York Herald 
Tribune preserved a deep silence. 


American 
Reactions 


The newspapers gave much space to the visit of Queen 
Marie of Rumania to this country. Preceded by a long- 
drawn-out “ballyhoo” she arrived in New York on 
October 18 and immediately proceeded 
to Washington, where she was the guest 
at an elaborate state dinner at the White 
House the next day. She was the first queen in our 
history to receive such an honor. The purpose of her 
visit remains somewhat of a mystery. 


Queen of 
Rumania 


Austria.—Mgr. Ignatz Seipel was again elected Chan- 
cellor. The Ramek Cabinet was forced to resign owing 
to wrangles with State employes who demanded increased 
salaries, but other happenings had previ- 
ously weakened its position. The vote 
electing Mgr. Seipel was strictly along 
party lines. It was based upon the coalition of the Chris- 
tian Social with the Pan-German party, giving him 91 
against 59 votes. This coalition did not, however, imply 
any gesture on the part of Mgr. Seipel in favor of a 
union of Austria with Germany, since the cooperation of 
the two parties is a matter of internal politics. Even here 
the Pan-Germans, as the representatives of “anti-clerical- 
ism,” had to be won over by conceding to them the vice- 
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presidency in order that Mgr. Seipel might appoint his 
own candidate for the cardinal position in the Cabinet, 
Minister of Education. Richard Schmitz, who has been 
designated to this post, is known to be a determined foe 
of the atheistic, anti-religious propagandists who are 
restlessly working to take possession of the Austrian 
schools that they may turn them into centers of rationalis- 
tic influence. Herr Schmitz will therefore be the mark 
of the attacks of the Socialist party to which Mgr. Seipel, 
in making this appointment, has openly thrown down the 
gauntlet. The new Chancellor is further determined to 
carry on his war against corruption in politics and to free 
it from the domination of financial interests. The very 
members of his own party who had brought about his 
resignation from the Chancellorship on a former occasion 
were precisely the men who had linked up politics with 
business. Mgr. Seipel’s great work will be to unite the 
various factions that have arisen within the Christian 


Social camp. 


Belgium.—More complete election returns indicated 
even a greater defeat for the Socialists and a more marked 
gain for the Catholics and the Liberals, both of whom 
obtained many more new seats even in the 


Elections : ; 
Defeat industrial centers than was reported last 
Sestalists week. The setback of the Socialists was 


considered encouraging for the success of the financial 
plans of Finance Minister Francqui. Besides the Com- 
munists,—practically a new feature in Belgian political 
life, who merely succeeded through the elections in es- 
tablishing their existence as a very weak minority, the 
second party to suffer in the voting was the Christian- 
Democrat group which was utterly thwarted in its efforts 
to win over the National Catholics to Internationalism. 
As a consequence it has almost ceased to exist. A feature 
of the Catholic victory was the marked gain in towns 
where before the war the Liberals always ruled. Though 
the municipal elections have no bearing on Parliament, 
observers asserted that it would be impossible for the 
parties defeated in the civic elections to resume the alli- 
ance which enabled them to form the “Left” of the 
Government, alleging that the country will not stand for 
any neglect of its positive indication that it is tired of 
Socialism. 


Czechoslovakia.—The appointment, for the first 
time, of Germans to Cabinet positions, notably Professor 
Mayr Hartung, of the University of Prague, a German 
Significant Catholic, and Professor Spina, a German 
Cabinet Agrarian, as announced last week, was 
Appointments interpreted as of the utmost significance. 
Differences between nationalities were greatly worn away 
during the fight for the passage of the Grain Duties bill, 
during which Conservatives and Agrarians stood side by 
side against Socialists and Communists. Catholics, too, 
have gained a further victory in the choice of Dr. Nocek, 
of the Slovak People’s Party, as Minister of Posts and 
Telegrams. Father Hlinka is leader of this party. 
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France.—After an extended visit to Alsace and Lor- 
raine in order to see for himself how the difficult problems 
of religion and language are being met in the schools of 


Education the provinces, President Poincaré re- 
in : P ; 

Sian dane turned to Paris quite pleased with con- 
Lorraine ditions. It will be recalled that though 


French is the official language of Alsace, Government 
orders had been issued that language instruction be bi- 
lingual. It will also be recalled that the Herriot Ministry 
attempted to substitute purely secular instruction in the 
schools for the religious educational system to which the 
people had been accustomed but because of the protest that 
followed a change was inaugurated by which Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish instructions are given. The 
Premier expressed himself as confident that this system 
will be productive of admirable results. 


The Ministry of Colonies officially announced that 
Abd-el-Krim, former Riffian war lord had arrived at his 
place of exile on Reunion Island in the Indian Ocean. 

Almost simultaneously M. Painlevé, War 
ee Minister, informed the Cabinet Council 
Aftermath 

that the war in Morocco is ended. He 
reported that the repatriation of troops would be com- 
pleted by November 20 and that those remaining would 
be on the peace basis of 1921. Reunion Island has been 
the place of exile of several distinguished prisoners sent 
there during the past seventy-five years for rebellion 
against France: Ranavalomandjaka, Queen of Madagas- 
car, the Sultan of Comores, and the Kings of Annam, in 
Indo-China, two of them, father and son. 


Germany.—The final vote of the Diet showed only 
37 Deputies opposed to the indemnification accorded the 
former ruling house. Sixty-five Socialists abstained from 

voting, but 258 Deputies appeared in 
a favor of the arrangement which is said 

to make the family of the former Kaiser 
and his relatives the richest in Germany. The castle in 
Hamburg, previously mentioned, is set aside for him and 
his wife, while the family itself receives $3,600,000 in 
cash and 167,000 acres of land formerly held by it. As 
an aftermath, the Hohenzollerns became the target of 
even more bitter attacks than before by the Republican 
factions. In addition there has arisen a widespread boy- 
cott against the new postage stamps bearing the effigy of 
Frederick the Great. 


Great Britain—A sensation was sprung in political 
circles by the announcement of Lord Oxford of his 
resignation as leader of the Liberal party. It will be re- 
Oxford called that a long standing dissension be- 


a tween himself and Mr. Lloyd George was 
Leadership brought to a head during the late general 


strike and that subsequently there were rumors of a 
break in the party. Lord Oxford’s resignation was di- 
rectly due to those differences. What its final issue on 
party policies may be was problematical. It was stated 
that his supporters would not put forth a candidate for 
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leadership in his place and that the post would lapse. 
Some saw an opening for Mr. Lloyd George to assume 
the leadership without further ado but were doomed to 
disappointment. 


The Imperial Conference opened as scheduled, on Oc- 
tober 19, representatives from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, India and Newfoundland 
meeting with Premier Baldwin. The 
initial meeting which, it was anticipated, 
would be taken up wholly with routine 
work, proved that previous public speculation about the 
attitude of South Africa in its relations with the Home 
Government had not been groundless. In a very out- 
spoken address Premier Hertzog made that attitude plain. 
He said, in part: 

If I may state in a few words the principle which should guide 
us in matters of general imperial interest, I would say: In prin- 
ciple, unrestrained freedom of action to each individual member 
of the Commonwealth; in practice, consultation with a view to 


Imperial 
Conference 


cooperative action wherever possible. . . . I think, sir, that it will be 
generally admitted that the cornerstone of the empire is the 
good-will of those who compose it... . Whether at present all con- 


ditions are there to insure the permanency of that will, and there- 
fore of the empire, is the question which, I think, we should in- 
quire into at this conference. Speaking merely for South Africa, 
I think they are not. South Africa is anxious to possess that 
will equally with every other member of the Commonweath, but 
that will can be assured for the future only if she can be made 
to feel implicit faith in her full and free nationhood upon a basis 
of equality with every other member of the Commonwealth. 
Premier King intimated that there was some dissatis- 
faction in Canada but his remarks were too vague to in- 
dicate its nature. Premier Baldwin’s address at the first 
closed session was not given to the press. Before the 
conference, the members, except Mr. Casgrave, attended 
the unveiling in Westminster Abbey of a memorial tablet 
to the British soldiers who fell in the World War. The 
absence of the Irish President was explained in a letter to 
Mr. Baldwin which was published and caused consider- 


able comment. He wrote: 

It is well known throughout Ireland that I and at least one 
other member of the Executive Council were actively engaged 
in the hostilities which occurred in Dublin in April, 1916, while 
the Great War was in progress and in which a number of casual- 
ties occurred on both sides. I do not wish to discuss the cir- 
cumstances of that time, but a considerable amount of feeling was 
naturally aroused and bitter words were spoken. .. . 

So far as those who were killed among my companions are con- 
cerned, time and subsequent happy developments have almost com- 
pletely cicatrized the wounds. But I know there are citizens of 
ours who on that occasion lost brothers and sons who were serving 
in the British Army, and there still remains among them, and 
not unnaturally, a feeling of, I shall not say bitterness, but 
rather of pain. 

For these I fear lest the personal presence at this ceremonial in 
memory of their beloved ones of one to whom they attribute the 
responsibility for their bereavement should reopen wounds that 
are not quite healed. It is so easy to hurt and so ‘difficult to 
heal. I have therefore thought it better to ask Mr. O’Higgins, 
to whom no similar objection exists and who in fact lost a brother 
in the great war, to represent me at the ceremony. I appreciate 
that my absence may occasion comment among the unthinking, but 
I feel that you will agree that if the price to be paid for the ab- 
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sence of such comment were the infliction of pain upon the rela- 
tives of the dead, silence would be too dearly bought. 

In general some stormy sessions were anticipated before 
the Conference adjourns. 


Hungary.—On October 14 Count Bethlen handed 
the resignation of his Cabinet to Regent Horthy. This 
action followed the Supreme Court’s decision of the 
franc-forgery case, maintaining the con- 
victions obtained in the trial and first ap- 
peal courts, although reducing the sen- 
tences of the prisoners and acquitting the minor defend- 
ants. The resignation of the Cabinet was looked upon 
merely as a formality to draw forth an expression of 
confidence on the part of the Regent for the manner in 
which the Government had conducted the case. This was 
actually the result, since on the following day Admiral 
Horthy asked Count Bethlen to form a new Cabinet. It 
was ready in half an hour and except for two portfolios 
its personnel was the same as before. 


The Bethlen 
Cabinet 


Ireland—Progress on the Shannon electrification 
scheme was reported as excellent. Most of the tech- 
nical problems have been satisfactorily settled. Re- 
cently some sixty members of the In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers (Irish 
Center), and of the Engineering and 
Scientific Association of Ireland inspected the under- 
taking at Ardnacrusha and O’Briensbridge and ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the amount of work carried 
out in the district during the past twelve months. 
The project has now reached the stage in which a 
more unified control is desirable, and for this purpose 
the Government is preparing to establish a commis- 
sion with powers to direct the administrative opera- 
tions of the scheme. There are persistent rumors 
that the Shannon scheme is to be taken over by a group 
of financiers and worked by them as a private ven- 
ture. Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, has denied that any such change is in con- 
templation. The rumor persists, however, that a 
German-American syndicate is to control the plant 
when it is completed. Some members of the Govern- 
ment are understood to be opposed to Government 
control; but popular opinion seems to be all in favor 
of Government working and control. 


Shannon 
Scheme 
Control 


For several years, suggestions have been made to devel- 
op the sugar heet industry in Ireland. An encouraging 
report has recently been issued of the experiments con- 
ducted during 1925 under the auspices 
of the Department of Lands and Agri- 
culture. This states that crops of sugar 
beet comparing favorably in yield and sugar-content with 
continental crops can be produced in the Free State. The 
sugar-content of the four varieties grown on the 424 
experimental plots, aggregating some 462 acres, was in 
general, above the standard. Efforts are being increased 
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to persuade the farmer of the advantage of this crop and 
the Government is, to a certain extent, subsidizing the 
industry. It is pointed out that the home production of 
sugar would materially affect the trade balance, since the 
Free State, during 1925, expended more than a million 
pounds for refined sugar.—The improvement of the fish- 
ing industry is also receiving attention, and the Ministry 
has agreed to summon a Conference to discuss the prob- 
lems connected with it. According to our correspondent, 
there is at present much activity in the fishing business 
but the major benefi¢ from it is being derived by Scottish 
and English boats. There is need of newer and better 
boats, increased harbor facilities, and above all improved 
transportation to get the fish to the markets, which are 
mainly outside Ireland. 


Jugoslavia.—For several days the resignation of the 
Uzunovitch Cabinet, announced last week, was with- 
drawn. Raditch himself, the immediate cause of the 
proposed resignation, besought the 
Premier to retain his power, since he 
feared a complete collapse of the 
agreement between Serbs and Croats and on October 
17 it was announced that the misunderstandings be- 
tween Cabinet members had finally been cleared 
away. This was due to the intervention of King 
Alexander who had carefully nursed the agreement 
between Serbs and Croats since the day when, fifteen 
months ago, he brought the Croatians, under Stephan 
Raditch, into Parliament. The causes of the instabil- 
ity of the Uzunovitch Government, however, re- 
mained. 


Agreement 
Reached 


Mexico.—That President Calles looks on the pres- 
ent difficulties as having the character of war was 
clear from several of his doings of the week. It was 

announced that the marriage laws will 
War be revised to strip all religious signif- 

icance from the institution, and thus 
further weakened the family, a familiar Bolshevist pro- 
cedure. The laws limiting the number of the clergy 
were also promulgated. Mexicans, however, rejoiced 
at one part of them, for they allow eleven priests for 
Lower California, where now only one exists! 
Private advices state that the jails are filled to over- 
flowing with men, women and even children, held for 
religious reasons only. The Bishops of Chiapas and 
of Oaxaca have also been arrested, and thus six of 
the episcopate are now in prison. 


Nicaragua.—Rival factions in the civil war that 
has been disturbing the country met, according to 
Associated Press dispatches, from Managua, at Co- 
rinto, on the Pacific Coast, in a pre- 
liminary conference having for its ob- 
ject the restoration of peace to the 
war-torn state. Delegates were present representing 
both General Chamorro’s Conservative party ond the 


Peace 
Parley 


Liberal revolutionists who opposed his de facto 
régime. The conference was arranged through the 
good offices of the United States, as was previously 
reported, and Corinto and its environs made a neutral 
zone for the duration of the negotiations. As com- 
merce had been nearly paralyzed because of the fight- 
ing of the last few months much interest centered on 
the outcome of the meeting. 


Russia.—Internal dissension among the “Red” 
chiefs resulted in a victory for the Stalin group when on 
October 17 Leon Trotsky and his associates publicly con- 
fessed in a statement given to the press 
that they had erred in attacking the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, repudi- 
ated their allies abroad, and begged for reinstatement of 
their followers who were expelled with them from the 
party. The terms of agreement between the Commitee, 
led by Joseph Stalin, and the opposition, led by Trotsky, 
instead of being a compromise which rumor reported was 
to be effected, proved an unconditional surrender by the 
insurgents. It will be recalled that the Trotsky-Zinovieff 
group of minor leaders publicly attacked the Central 
Committee in a meeting which was later denounced as 
illegal and in a manner which the Committee called “a 
shameless violation of party discipline.” In the issue the 
six leaders of the opposition—Trotsky, Zinovieff, Ka- 
meneff, Pyatikoff, Sokolnikoff and Yevdokimoff—publicly 
repudiated their action. They admitted their conduct was 
calculated to split the party, confessed they violated dis- 
cipline and promised to dissolve their factional organiza- 
tion and submit without reserve to the Central Committee. 
The declaration of the opposition indicated that they real- 
ized that they*were leaders without active followers and 
could fight no longer. Whatever concessions may here- 
after be made to them, and it was not considered impos- 
sible that they might still be allowed to participate in some 
of the Government posts, for the rank and file of the 
party they appear to have rescued very little from the 
wreck. Not the least significant feature of Stalin’s 
victory is that he and his associates represent the strong 
anti-Semitic group of the Communist party. 


Trotsky 
Bows to 
Stalin 





In this week’s article John LaFarge deals 
with the mission work necessary to bring the 


Negro into the Fold. Next week, he will take 
up, in “The Crux of the Mission Problem,” 
a problem that must be solved before we can 
hope for conversions. 

Other features next week will be an article 
by Ronald Knox, entitled “A Death-Bed Re- 
conciliation,” and the first of two articles by 
Joseph J. Reilly on “The Triumphs of New- 
man’s Failures.” 
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What the A. F. L. Did 


N the words of the New York Times, “months of 
careful planning to avoid all debate on the dispute be- 
tween President Calles and the Catholic Church came to 
naught ” in the closing hours of the A. F. L. Conven- 
tion in Detroit. The report on relations with Mexico did 
not please the United Mine Workers and Mr. Lewis 
brought about the inclusion in it of a resolution to inves- 
tigate the situation. Whereupon Mr. James William Fitz- 
patrick, representing the Waterbury, Conn., Central Labor 
Union, arose to second the motion. He began with a good 
story about two Irishmen, made no reference to the re- 
ligious situation, stressed with many arguments the shame 
of an alliance with Calles, and ended with the words: 
Until this Federation clears its skirts of the slime which has 
attached to it through the deception practised on the Executive 
Committee by the paid propagandists of Mexico, we had better 
amend our boast that we stand for free speech, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of the press and freedom of assemblage. 
Whereupon two Catholics, Vice-president Woll and 
Treasurer Tobin, arose to defend the Executive Commit- 
tee, and brought the religious issue onto the floor. Mr. 
Green also spoke. The accusation which seemed particu- 
larly to rankle was that the Executive Committee had 
been deceived by Calles. This accusation was indignantly 
denied, which, of course, only made the matter worse. 
For a way was opened by Mr. Fitzpatrick, and is still 
open, by which the Federation may retire gracefully from 
a bad position. The matter is more grave than we had 
thought if the Committee has not been deceived, and has 
gone ahead with eyes wide open. The only possible posi- 
tion for the Federation to take now is to admit openly 
that what was an excellent situation some years ago has 
been changed by the actions of Morones and Calles into 
a very bad one. It is true, as has been said, that the life- 
work of Mr. Gompers in this respect has been ruined, 
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not, however, by the critics of the A. F. L., but by the 
Mexicans themselves. 

The only excuse we have heard for the Federation re- 
maining in its alliance with the Mexican Federation is 
so fatuous that one wonders how it can be advanced 
sincerely. It is that it is better for the Federation to 
remain friends with Mexican Labor and thus restrain 
it from its excesses than to break with it and leave it unre- 
strained. The same argument would apply to Russia. 
Moreover, the Federation has been in close relations 
with Mexican Labor all these years. What restraining 
influence has it had? And what has it achieved? It claims 
to have spoken strong words in private, but the only re- 
sult has been to soil its own skirts, while in Mexico itself 
nothing could be worse than the present denial of all 
human rights. The Federation owes it to itself if not to 
humanity, to clear itself from the stigma. Without doubt 
the heads of the A. F. L. have not heard the last word 
on this matter from the rank and file. 


The True and False St. Aloysius 


O N the last day of the year the Sovereign Pontiff will 
receive a delegation of young men gathered from 
every part of the world to solemnize the Second Centen- 
ary of the Canonization of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. It is 
gratifying to learn that a goodly delegation from the 
United States will be present; not so gratifying to hear 
that the high hopes expressed by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
when he graciously deigned to bless this celebration and 
the pilgrimage to Rome, have not yet borne the looked- 
for fruit. 

The popularity, to use a convenient if somewhat bar- 
barous term, which St. Aloysius enjoyed with our im- 
mediate forefathers in the Faith, has not passed on to 
their descendants. For this waning of favor many ten- 
dencies of the age are responsible, but only in part. 
Few saints have suffered as has St. Aloysius from the 
depredations of well-meaning but undiscriminating paint- 
ers and panegyrists. They have depicted him a pale, 
anemic weakling who always went about in the full pano- 
ply of clerical garb, sniffing somewhat suspiciously at a 
cast-iron lily held in his hand. In the foreground of the 
picture are a scourge and a death’s head ; the general effect 
is that of famine, pestilence and death. Probably the most 
cheerful and enlivening detail, allowed by the older biog- 
raphers, is that as a small boy he stole some gunpowder 
and threw a sleeping castle into an uproar by firing off 
a cannon. Another hints, almost timidly, that as a young 
man St. Aloysius was a good fencer, while suggesting that 
he probably did penance for this display of worldliness, 
which, of course, it was not, in his later years. 

The truth is beginning to sift through to show this 
youthful Saint in a different light. If he repressed he also 
exercised; he knew that a man must not be merely nega- 
itvely good but good for something; and no ancestor of 
his grim and sanguinary house ever exerted himself more 
vigorously in the quest for glory than did Aloysius in 
the service of his God and his fellows. Because he was 
strong he could be chaste, for chastity is not the virtue 
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of the weakling; because he had a will that was as iron, 
he could obey, for disobedience is the vice of the petty; 
and because he loved God and all in God he could forget 
himself to dwell with and for the interests of everlasting 
value. No pale, anemic, shrinking from the conflict, was 
St. Aloysius. He was a warrior who never turned aside 
from a battle offered, but fought blithely for his King 
with a strength that was the strength of ten because his 


heart was pure. 


The Phipps Federal Education Bill 


OR eight years controversy has raged over the 
F question of Federal control of the local schools. The 
old Smith-Towner bill went down to defeat, the Towner- 
Sterling bill met no better fate, the Reed-Curtis bill was 
rejected by the Joint Committee of House and Senate, 
and the field is now held by the Phipps bill. One of the 
proper effects of this long-drawn contest is that Federal 
control is now among the leading issues in the forthcoming 
Congressional elections. 

Today very few men will openly defend the complete 
and undisguised control contemplated in the Smith-Town- 
er bill. To take this position would be to invite an over- 
whelming rout. But the longest way around is sometimes 
the shortest way home, and on this principle the present 
policy of many among the original Smith-Townerites is 
based. If they cannot secure the degree of control which 
they deem necessary for the proper maintenance of the 
schools, they can at least prepare the way by extending 
the activities of some Federal bureau. The Bureau can 
be empowered to investigate, collect and collate statistics, 
to report, to condemn and to recommend. Federal boards 
emblazoned with high-sounding titles can by degrees cre- 
ate the impression that there is such a thing as “ Federal ” 
or “national” education with which Congress and other 
branches of the Federal Government may and should con- 
cern themselves. 

The next step will be to observe that the gloriiied Bu- 
reau of Education, with its barnacles, the National and 
the Federal Boards, has no power and not much of an ap- 
propriation. The Federal Government, it will be said, can 
uncover evils but cannot remove them; can make recom- 
mendations but not enforce them; can wildly gesticulate, 
but is unable to formulate a program and impose it. A 
branch of the Federal Government with no real authority, 
it will be pointed out, is an anomaly, and evading the 
conclusion that a branch of this kind should be abolished, 
the argument will go on to show that it should be in- 
vigorated with plenary powers. 

This, if we are not greatly mistaken, is the path marked 
out by all adherents of the Federal control scheme for the 
apparently innocuous Phipps bill. What it proposes open- 
ly is a kind of glorified Bureau of Education, backed up 
by a National Council and a Federal Board of Education. 
What it is intended to do is to “sell the idea” that the 
local schoois should be brought under the devastating care 
of the Federal Government. 
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It is of the highest importance, therefore, that all who 
agree on the peril of allowing the growth of this delusion, 
interrogate the respective candidates for the House and 
Senate. At least two Senators now seeking reelection are 
committed both by their political philosophy and by frank 
statement, to oppose the Phipps bill. A third candidate to 
whom a questionnaire was sent replied that he was against 
any bill which established Federal control over the local 
schools. No doubt this reply conveyed his honest opinion, 
but similar words might be used to frame an evasion of 
the direct question. It is important to know whether the 
candidate is also opposed to any legislation which can be 
used as a step forward to Federal control. 

We suggest, then, that the candidates be examined not 
on Federal control in general, but on their attitude to- 
ward the Phipps bill. Today few would be so hardy as to 
champion Smith-Townerism, but some erroneously think 
they can reconcile opposition of the old measure with sup- 
port for the Phipps bill. 


Norway Rejects Prohibition 


7 is possible that the time may come when a respect- 

able percentage of the people of the United States 
will voluntarily deprive themselves of the use of all bever- 
ages containing in excess of one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol. But that day does not appear to be at hand. Until 
it dawns, every man who wishes to use these beverages, 
and has money to pay for them, will be able to obtain 
them, statute or no statute. We have little of enforcement 
of the Volstead act, since there are whole classes against 
whom it is not enforced and cannot be. But we have many 
excuses. 

As was pointed out in this Review shortly after the 
enactment of the Volstead legislation, a campaign of edu- 
cation might have insured success. Many a man will do 
under persuasion what he will positively refuse to do 
under compulsion. Yet in face of opposition offered by 
men and women, themselves voluntary abstainers, an at- 
tempt was begun to centralize all authority at Washing- 
ton, and to make a country of more than 100,000,000 peo- 
ple abstainers by compulsion. Thus an act in itself wholly 
innocent was brought under the ban of the law, and the 
reign of Federal sumptuary legislation began. 

Norway has just rejected prohibition by law. “ Prohi- 
bitionists forget,” Premier Ivar Lykke writes in the New 
York Sun, “that in a community where raw materials 
for the production of alcohol are found in everyday food, 
and are therefore easily accessible, and where possibilities 
for smuggling and illegal purchase are considerable, it is 
impossible to suppress the sources of alcohol if the entire 
nation is not morally convinced that this should be done.” 
If this is true in so small a country as Norway, and among 
a people so law-abiding as the Norwegians, shall we suc- 
ceed when millions from one end of this vast country to 
the other are morally convinced that prohibition imposed 
by Washington is an unwarranted attempt, based upon 
a lie, to forbid them the exercise of an innocent personal 
habit ? 
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It is not this Review, but a Federal judge, who declared 
that in defining an intoxicating beverage the Volstead act 
lied. But apart from the influence of this condemnation 
by a Federal official, millions of Americans finding “ the 
raw materials for the production of alcohol in everyday 
food, and therefore easily accessible,” or a source of the 
seasoned product equally accessible, flout the Volstead 
act and any local enactment which happens to interfere 
with their desires. Nor are these men drawn from the 
criminal classes; on the contrary they are, frequently 
enough, leaders in their professions and their communi- 
ties. 

Perhaps it may be possible to persuade them to obey 
an enactment which condemns as intoxicating any bever- 
age with more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol— 
unless it happens to be made from fruit juice and for 
home consumption, in which case its power to intoxicate 
cannot be assumed but must be proved—but it would have 
been better to defer enactment until some guarantee had 


been obtained. 


Catholic Money and Catholic Schools 


N a recent issue of the Catholic Transcript the veteran 

editor, Mgr. Duggan, writes that the greatest edu- 
cational need of the Church in this country is money. He 
thinks that we have debated the philosophy of Catholic 
education and the necessity of Catholic schools long 
enough. “Who will now induce affluent Catholics to 
give,” he asks, “and to give in proportion to their 
means?” 

That the most pressing need of our schools and colleges 
is money can hardly be disputed. Money is required to 
erect new schools so that we can care for the thousands 
whom at present we are unable to reach. Money is re- 
quired to equip these schools, and today the equipment 
demanded by the standardizing agencies is expensive. And 
money must be had to secure and retain teachers, for the 
teaching Orders are strained beyond their resources, and 
the burden is almost intolerable. 

It is unhappily too true that many wealthy Catholics 
leave their money to institutions which at most will give 
their name to a building, and pass over the Catholic school 
which would be an unceasing prayer to God for their poor 
souls. We cannot answer the questions proposed by the 
Transcript, but it is well that they be proposed and de- 
bated. 


The Banns of Matrimony 


T is reassuring to learn that the Lutherans and the 
Episcopalians, both lately gathered in convention, have 
resolved upon new efforts to decrease the evils of divorce. 
The united effort of so many earnest and thoughtful men 
will have a powerful effect in creating a strong public 
opinion against this most powerful enermy of the family 
and of society. 
The strongest protection for marriage is found, un- 
doubtedly, in reverence, based upon religious conviction, 
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for its indissoluble character, and in the adequate train- 
ing of our boys and girls in religion and morality. Rarely 
can a remedy be applied when husband and wife have 
decided to part. Preventive measures must be our chief 
aim. Our young people must be shielded, in the first 
place, from the social philosophy which has degraded the 
matrimonial contract into a temporary agreement, termin- 
able at will, and be trained according to a Christian 
philosophy of sacrifice and fidelity. 

Yet the State too must do its part, for divorce is a 
source of public as well as of private disorder. If the 
ease with which some States grant divorce is a public 
scandal, not less scandalous is the ease with which some 
issue a marriage-license. And it is the hasty marriage that 
usually ends with a petition for divorce. 

A check equivalent to the Church’s publication of the 
banns has been adopted in some States. It should be found 
in all. In a few cases, possibly, delay might cause incon- 
venience or even serious harm, but it should not be im- 
possible to provide for these exceptional instances. The 
general welfare must prevail. Divorce is threatening the 
very existence of the social order, and experience iias 
shown that the hasty marriage all too frequently leads di- 
rectly to the divorce courts. 


Get the Church Out of Politics 


‘6 HE real issue is nothing more nor less than an at- 
tempt by the progressive forces of the nation to keep 
the Church out of politics. For too long a time has it 
enjoyed a stranglehold on the processes of government, 
and this is just the last despairing effort of medieval- 
minded churchmen to retain that hold. A writer in the 
Forum has called attention to the many ways in which the 
Church is in politics, and another, in answer to him, far 
from denying that the Church is in politics, actually claims 
its right to be there. The modern principle of separation 
of Church and State is in jeopardy and the noble men who 
are risking the taunts of the clergy are doing nothing 
more than to keep that principle safe for this continent. 
The enemies of progress maintain their secret service 
of information and influence, and the poor deluded fol- 
lowers of these reactionaries must be enlightened. It is 
true that a liberal wing of the Church is in accord with 
us on this matter, but what can these too few intelligent 
and forward-looking men do against the dead weight of 
medieval tradition? Naturally the Churchmen are howling, 
and always will howl, when their prerogatives are threat- 
ened, but if the people turn and rend them it is only what 
they have for years been meting out to others. The im- 
mortal principles of democracy must be preserved at all 
costs, and the country is only working out its own salva- 
tion, though it be at the expense of a few arrogant eccle- 
siastics who see their former power slipping from their 
grasp.” 
N. B. The above is not a quotation from the Fellow- 
ship Forum, The country referred to is not Mexico, but 
the United States. The Church is the Methodist Church. 
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The Blue Horizon 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


(The second article in @ series on the Negro problem in the North) 


VW HY is it,” I was asked not long ago, “ that 
our Catholics in the North pay so little at- 
tention to the colored Home Missions? Look 
at what the non-Catholic bodies spend on them every 
year,—I do not mean only the white churches, but the 
annual $200,000 contributed by the colored Protestants 
themselves. Look at the way our Bishops, priests, and 
Sisters toil in their behalf. And then look at the field they 
are called upon to work in, at the scant resources pro- 
vided for them, and the general absurdity of it all.” 

I tried to calm my friend by handing him some nice 
little blue and pink pamphlets prepared by the Catholic 
Mission Board. 

“ Doesn’t it thrill you,” I urged, “to know that we 
have actually 106 colored parishes in this country with 
resident priests? That ought to take care of ten million 
possible church members, especially when there are 50 
mission stations added to them, many of which see a 
priest several times a year.” 

“ Thrill me!” he cried, slamming the pamphlets back 
on the table. “ It thrills me to think that there are 25,566 
colored children in parish schools, as compared with 
2,000,000 Negro children in all schools, and about 1,000,- 
000 of them in no school at all. Out of 45,000 teachers 
in all Negro schools, there are 910 teachers in Catholic 
schools for Negroes. By the way, what is the sense of 
putting up at the top: ‘$25.00 Well Spent, if Given for 
Sisters’ Salary.’ Does he think we don’t know .. .” 

“Well, our work is intensive,” I interrupted. “ What 
we lack in extension we make up in quality. Else what 
would we do with the gigantic sum of less than $100,000 
that is contributed each year to the colored missions by 
the combined efforts of 103 dioceses in this country, at 
the rate of two cents apiece for each of our church mem- 
bers. You certainly wouldn’t claim any more support 
than that for our colored missions from the public.” 

“T would not only claim that,” he replied, as he started 
for the porch door to cool off, “ but I would claim as 
much active support for our colored missions as for any 
public enterprise in existence.” 

For once I agreed with him. When you think that 
only forty per cent of our total population of over ten 
million colored in this country are church members of 
any description; when you think of this vast army of 
souls who are born or who pass into eternity every day of 
our lives with next to no knowledge of their Creator and 
His laws and means of salvation: it is an appalling, over- 
whelming thought, especially when you add the untold mil- 
lions that have already passed beyond since the beginning 
of their existence in this country. Yet for whole-time 


work among all this huge multitude of wandering, helpless 
souls, there are at present in this country only 183 priests, 
all of whom are burdened almost beyond endurance to 
take care of the faithful flocks already enjoying the 
benefit of the true Faith, but little else that this world can 
afford them. 

From my study window, as I reflected on these things, 
I looked out over the waters glistening in the western 
sunshine to a faint blue line on the horizon. Beyond that 
blue line lay a vast area, a great number of miles long and 
broad, where of old Catholics lived and practised their 
Faith, and sheltered God’s confessors who came to them 
for protection. Today the Faith is practically unknown 
there, save for the few families that are ministered to 
from time to time by a devoted missionary. In that land, 
a little realm in itself, historic, beautiful and rich in 
natural resources, thousands of colored souls enter into 
this world and pass out of it with less opportunity to 
know God’s Church than if they were born in the forests 
of Uganda. So it has been for two centuries, so it will 
remain for centuries more, unless the workers and the 
resources can be provided for this and countless similar 
spots on our continent. Some years ago, a Catholic land 
owner in that section offered to give land, build a church, 
and help support a priest if only I could find some one 
who would undertake to bring the Faith to the colored ten- 
ants on his estate of 5,000 acres. But where were the 
priests? And if one of them volunteered, who would 
succeed him, and by what means could he or his succes- 
sor look for permanent support, until by long labor and 
the help of an intelligent laity in the North he had suc- 
ceeded, as Booker Washington succeeded, in instilling into 
those forlorn people a new outlook on the world, habits 
of thrift, industry and self-respect, and an appreciation 
for home life and all that is implied in it? 

Yet even where the colored mission field is found on the 
next block, where there is every prospect of speedy and 
effective support,—as is easily obtained from a colored 
parish when they have any sort of stability of life and 
income, for as a rule they are ready to cooperate in this 
respect with their pastor,—in spite of the fact that no 
foreign language needs to be acquired, no foreign affi- 
liations are at hand to vex and drain the resources of 
struggling parishioners,—even then the recruits are few, 
the harvest rots in the field. 

Some of my readers may be better able to explain this 
phenomenon than I can. Certainly no one answer is suffi- 
cient, but I make a couple of ventures, which may throw 
a little light. The main source of neglect, of course, lies 
in the fact that the missionary idea, as a practical objec- 
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tive of our Catholic life, has only begun to take hold in 
this country. But apart from this general defect, the 
colored missions suffer under one or two special handi- 
caps. 

One of these may be called a lack of appeal to the 
imagination. Colored mission work is a disappointment 
to anyone looking for the unusual and spectacular. It 
is framed in the same environment of city blocks or 
country cross-roads as the rest of our parochial work in 
this country. Some picturesque oddities may gain one’s 
attention at first, but the work in a colored parish is 
pretty much the same as in any white parish of the same 
size and condition. (Which observation, let me say in 
parenthesis, applies to a great deal of foreign mission 
work as well.) Vice, impurity and dishonesty are com- 
bated, the virtues and use of the means of grace are in- 
culcated not by any special emotional appeals, but by the 
same solid methods of instruction, good reading, fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, and standard pious societies 
as are in use elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the, circumstances, physical and 
social, into which the colored flock is frequently plunged, 
and the peculiar feelings that are entertained towards 
them by those of other races, do present decided diffi- 
culties to the missionary. As a consequence, those who 
give themselves permanently to this sort of work need an 
unusual degree of devotion. 

No sooner are they active than they realize, often in a 
disheartening way, how few, even of the educated and 
thinking classes in the North, realize how great and apos- 
tolic an undertaking it is to devote oneself to the spiritual 
welfare of the Negro. No sooner does the missionary 
approach any of our more prosperous centers in the hope 
of picking up a new roof for his church or a new coat 
of paint for the school, than the general misapprehension 
and indifference to our home mission conditions chokes 
his utterance like a pall. “ Why help people who live on 
the farm? Aren’t the farmers running the country? Why 
don’t the neighbors help? Is it worth while, after all? 
Why spend anything on the colored? What will they do 
with the teaching the Sisters give them? Pay out money 
for people that sport gold-headed canes in Atlantic City? 
Why build a school for twenty children on Kazoo Creek 
when there is no room for thousands of children in New 
York City? Why bury cultured men and women in such 
a work?” And so on. If he tries to answer all these 
absurdities, he becomes tiresome, and once you are tire- 
some, your case is finished. 

One point, however, peculiarly difficult of explanation, 
though familiar to all versed in present and past lore of 
the Missions, is the need that the missionary realizes of 
special assistance to be given to the economic welfare of 
his people. After all, mere personal sympathy, if nothing 
else, will open the heart and purse-strings to a church 
where the rain flows down on the sanctuary carpet, or a 
convent where the Sisters have to keep warm in January 
by opening the window, according to the method of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, so as to feel the extra comfort when 
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it is closed. But we are slow in visualizing the plight of 
the priest who by endless labor and devotion has built 
up a flourishing little parish, only to see his flock lured 
by the hope of temporary gain to distant cities, with the 
consequence of broken homes and loss of faith and 
morals. He sees how degrading influences, destroying 
those who remain at home, could be combated by the 
application in the case of Catholics of those constructive 
methods which have already saved from demoralization 
hundreds of non-Catholic colored communities through- 
out the country. But the means? The vision? The 
cooperation of our lay Catholics? 

We need more workers and more vocations, and those 
from our most cultured and educated classes. We need 
facilities for the training of our workers, priests, Sisters 
and lay persons, far in advance of what are now available. 
Requirements for State curricula and for degrees must be 
met today which were unheard of a generation ago. 

Comparatively few of our Catholic colored boys enjoy 
such advantages of refined family tradition and training 
as will enable them to fill with sufficient prestige the diffi- 
cult role, as conditions are now, of a colored priest in 
this country. But when such advantages exist, these 
youths should have the facilities that they need. 

We need a more thoughtful consideration, on the part 
of our laity, of some of the special problems involved 
in the presentation of the Faith to the colored race, which 
I shall touch upon in the next article. Finally, we need 
a vastly more cordial support of the undertakings already 
on foot. That this will soon be forthcoming, I have no 
doubt: and when it is granted, we can look for the dawn 
of a new era in the history of the Church in this country. 


QUESTIONINGS 


Light that is indwelling 

In the Host confined— 

Radiance dispelling 

Darkness from the mind— 

In this mystery of faith, Thy love we find! 


Beauty that is clearer 
Than all beauty seen— 
Presence that is dearer 
Than our life—between 
Shadows are the traces where Thy feet have been! 


Let us kneel before Thee, 

Knowing Thou hast said 

“Tf thou would’st adore me— 

Lo! I am this Bread!” 

Shall we therefore hearken to the world instead? 


Shall we ask with sadness 

“How can this be so?” 

Saying “This were madness” 

Shall we turn and go 

Far from Thee, Beloved, farther than we know? 


Or, in wonder taking 
Of this Bread shall we 
Whisper, at its breaking, 
With humility 
“Whither shall we go, O Love, if not to Thee?” 
Mary Dixon THayer. 
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Secularizing Catholic Colleges 


Witt1AM I, Lonercan, S.J. 


ern characteristic is unquestionable. There are 

startling manifestations of it at every turn. The 
infallible signs of the times are read in the godlessness of 
our public educational system, the flagrant legalized viola- 
tions of common decency in the press and on the stage, 
the flood of pornographic literature that inundates our 
book stalls, the frequent absence in commercial transac- 
tions of even rudimentary justice, and the prevalence of 
revolting crimes, especially among the young. 

It were indeed a miracle if, set in the midst of this orgy 
of paganism, Catholic college life were to remain un- 
affected by it, for no Divine privilege renders the body 
academic immune from inoculation by its virus. The fac- 
tors that might bring deterioration about are many and 
various. Separately they may appear of minor moment: 
collectively they are a genuine peril. Some of them cer- 
tainly merit attention. 

Catholic colleges and universities are naturally desirous 
of being every bit as attractive to the students to whom 
they cater as are secular and public institutions. But a 
danger arises lest not satisfied with assimilating from 
others what may be helpful they also take on, in an un- 
guarded moment, some of their deformities and like them 
hold up false standards or overemphasize secondary fea- 
tures of scholastic life. 

Because student proms and dances, for example, are of 
little concern to secular college administrators, Catholic 
college officials may not shunt their own responsibility. 
Social affairs that drag on from midnight practically to 
dawn with grave risks both to health and morality, or 
turning night into day and innocent amusement into dis- 
sipation, may be “ the thing” in some student sets but in 
Catholic scholastic circles they betray the blight of secu- 
larism. 

While maintained for Catholics, our schools do not ex- 
clude from the opportunities which they offer for a moral 
and godly formation those outside the Fold. In conse- 
quence, some of our institutions list a large quota of non- 
Catholic students. In addition a dearth of Catholic male 
teachers, particularly in professional and technical courses, 
makes the employment of non-Catholic faculty members, 
occasionally of a large number, a necessity. Men of sterl- 
ing worth these are unquestionably, but it does make a 
difference that they are not professed members of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth. Catholic and non-Catholic philosophies 
of life are essentially poles apart. 

The effect of this non-Catholic infiltration into faculty 
and student-body can be harmful. Human respect is 
strong in the best of men and a pronounced un-Catholic 
influence in a school is bound to affect the morale of both 
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the Catholic students and the Catholic faculty. Sometimes 
it stimulates: usually it weakens. Indeed it were well if 
in deference to non-Catholic sensibilities there were not 
at times some sacrifice of Catholic traditions, Catholic 
ideals, Catholic customs, Catholic devotions, or even Cath- 
olic principles. 

There is another important avenue through which secu- 
larization may stalk into the Catholic campus. Financially 
our colleges are struggling infants. Mostly our Catholic 
people do not rate with Bradstreet’s choicest and the few 
who are wealthy somehow do not seem to have the grace 
to envision the worth as the investment of contributing 
liberally to the cause of Catholic education. The result is 
that to carry on, Catholic colleges and universities depend 
largely upon the benefactions of the alumni and the gen- 
eral public. 

Now there is a possibility that those who support our 
schools may want to dictate their policies. Givers always 
expect a quid pro quo. Hence it can easily come to pass 
that in deference to them we shall teach not the unvar- 
nished truth but a literature, a history, an ethics, even an 
apologetics, rather more congenial to our patrons than in 
accord with our own Catholic philosophy and pedagogy. 

It is likely to be quite difficult for a professor in socio- 
logy to maintain an unbiased attitude toward labor prob- 
lems when his bread and butter depend on the donations 
of corporation executives who have grown rich at the 
expense of the rights of other men. It is apt to require 
a deal of Divine fortitude to keep Catholicism to the fore 
when we are financially dependent upon those to whom 
Catholicism is, not seldom, distasteful. 

Moreover, the appeal for funds in these modern times 
when philanthropy has supplanted charity and when little 
is done “ for the love of God,” is commonly made on the 
basis of civic pride. There is a real danger, while we 
solicit gifts because we are educating useful citizens for. 
the country, lest training for heavenly citizenship may. be 
minimized or ignored and, what is nearly as harmful, lest 
we eventually appraise our worth in terms of endowments, 
material equipment or bank deposits. 

Catholic educational plants need money urgently. Those 
who donate to us are helping a holy cause. But we may 
not barter the souls of our schools for the combined for- 
tunes of a Rockefeller and a Carnegie. 

The publicity that comes from Catholic colleges and 
Catholic campus magazines offers a reliable criterion for 
judging whether a Catholic or a secular spirit dominates 
the institution. When a periodical studiously avoids men- 
tion of things peculiarly Catholic and devotes its space 
even to shady jokes and flippant remarks about religious 
truths or recommends books offensive to faith and morals, 
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then one begins to question the Catholic tone of the school 
from which the magazine or news-sheet issues. 

Recently we chanced on an obituary in a Catholic college 
periodical that seems to bespeak a pitiable absence of that 
atmosphere one might reasonably expect in the circum- 
stances. The sentiments might have originated in the veri- 
est pagan school : 

They say Happiness is a state—a state that we are all trying to 
reach, each in her own way. Some are very nezr to it, some 
are very far from it, but all are filled with the comforting hope 
of getting there—Someday. It is just the Someday that counts. 

X has reached the only true happiness. She has said Goodbye 
and Farewell to the College of A. (Is that a causal clause?) 

It is not Farewell, X—only Goodbye for a short time. 

Records of academic functions also indicate the way 
the wind veers in this matter of secularism. ‘‘ Commence- 
ment Day ” programs are especially significant. Our grad- 
uation exercises used to borrow much of their glory from 
their semi-religious coloring. Ordinarily they were graced 
by the presence of the local bishop who had a stirring 
Catholic message for those going forth from Alma Mater. 
Recent years have relegated this closing message to the 
privacy, more or less, of the college chapel, a few days 
before Commencement proper. The Protestant “ Bacca- 
laureate ” has supplanted it. 

The Commencement program itself may be opened with 
an “Invocation” (the word is also redolent of Protest- 
antism), not infrequently briefer than the prayer with 
which many legislative bodies assemble and of course 
generic enough not to ruffle the most “liberal.” Often 
the central event is the speech of some “ prominent states- 
man” (a euphemism that quite generally substitutes for 
“ politician,” a term that would not suit well in academic 
groves), or some “ leading benefactor,” or some prospec- 
tive “ Doctor,” or one of Ronald Knox’s “honorary ” 
Catholics—all irrespective of creed and not one of whom 
dare sound in his talk a genuine Catholic note. It looks 
indeed like secularism in disguise. 

At the expense of being tagged mid-Victorian, the sug- 
gestion is risked that another symptom of the inroads 
of secularism into our educational system is a certain 
laxity of discipline in some quarters. That young people 
in this year of grace call for a different type of training 
than their grandparents is unquestionable. But it is quite 
one thing to modify methods of discipline and decidedly 
different to throw overboard as useless ballast, those de- 
vices for the systematic strengthening of the will and 
tiolding’ of character that make for virility, self-control 
and a sense of responsibility. Men’s passions still need 
vigorous bridling, if not in the old way, then in some new 
way. One wonders if all the increased academic freedom 
and the wholesale surrender to student whims or parent 
whims or alumni whims not infrequent nowadays, aids to 
this. Rugged discipline is the very basis of all Christian 
character formation and culture. Others may be satisfied 
with a conventional veneer of culture: Catholic educators 
carinot. ° 
‘ Time was when, at least for resident students in our 
boarding colleges, morning and evening prayers in com- 
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mon were prescribed; in many places even Mass was part 
of the daily program. Of late there has been a decided 
whittling away of these and similar Catholic practices, 
mainly as a reaction to the discussion of the drawbacks of 
compulsory chapel, raised in secular institutions. Their 
chapel has lost its sacred character. When ours does, then 
we should close our schools. Meanwhile we have no rea- 
son to follow their lead. After all, “ compulsory ” chapel 
is a misnomer. Though prescribed, chapel is no more com- 
pulsory than classes or study-periods. Besides, in the mat- 
ter of Divine worship students have social as well as in- 
dividual obligations. It is risky to surrender the substance 
for the shadow. The Catholic educator’s role is to fathom 
ways and means of making spiritual exercises attractive 
and profitable: fallen human nature ordinarily demands a 
stern effort to perform acts of piety. 

When the Catholic features of Catholic schools cease to 
be emphasized the laity will come to look upon them as no 
better than secular institutions. Not long since a corre- 
spondent in the Commonweal took occasion, after men- 
tioning a school of a Catholic university, to add: 
parenthetically: “which is not a Catholic school.” The 
parenthesis apparently passed unchallenged by both editors 
and readers. Yet if the institution in question be not Cath- 
olic one may well ask in wonder, What then is it? Its only 
raison d’étre is that it was founded under the auspices and 
with the blessing of the Church and at the sacrifice of the 
life-blood of consecrated men for the upkeep and spread 
of the Faith. But then, perhaps we ourselves give a han- 
dle for the error. 

We Catholics have magnificent scholastic traditions 
which we should be slow to give up. We must not com- 
promise either our principles or our practices. We do so 
at our peril. 


The Catholic Girl at Play 


GENEVIEVE GARVAN Brapy 


HERE are few readers of America, I believe, who 

are not convinced that there is need of a junior pro- 
gram for our Catholic girls. So much has been said and 
written of late concerning the difficulty experienced by 
young people today in adjusting themselves to a rapidly 
moving world that we have all given more than passing 
thought to ways of helping them attain a well-balanced 
outlook on life. We have only to compare the high ten- 
sion, the rapid pace of the world today with the fairly 
smooth and undisturbing tempo of life as experienced a 
generation ago to realize that there is a reason for the 
difficulty of adjustment that confronts the adolescent years 
of our children. 

A tremendous pressure is being exerted on young peo- 
ple by many new factors in daily life, notably moving pic- 
tures, radios, automobiles, highly sensational newspapers 
and magazines. They are plunged into a complexity that 
at times amounts to little less than a vortex, and somehow, 
balance wheels seem to have been largely omitted in later 
developments of our machine of progress. 
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An antidote, a counterpalance for the stimulus of these 
new elements, must be sought. And who is more worthy 
of providing the means of leading our boys and girls along 
safer, more substantial ways than Holy Mother Church, 
whose greatest concern is for her youngest children in all 
things, be they spiritual or temporal. 

Educators recognize that church, school and home can- 
not entirely fill the life of the growing girl. (This is true 
also of boys, but I write of girls only, for my experience 
is with them). Nor can the playtime occupations of child- 
hood continue to hold her. She is beginning to seek some- 
thing more, and whatever is nearest and most available 
will claim her attention and energies. 

It has been said that the test of character is to be found 
in our manner of using our leisure time. I believe that 
the girl of ten to sixteen needs direction in the use of her 
leisure, guidance given by some well-organized program, 
partly study, partly play, that will help to shape the leisure 
pastimes and occupations of her adult life, and the choice 
of such a program for our Catholic girls must be made 
with great care. 

For a number of years, I have observed closely the 
methods and achievements of the Girl Scout movement. 
For nine years, I have seen it at work, first in a small way, 
now much more widely among Catholic girls, and my faith 
in it grows ever stronger. The pioneer work in Girl Scout- 
ing as a recreational program for Catholic girls, was done 
in New York City and so well has it worked that the same 
program has been adopted in many other cities. 

Success in the primary development of scouting for 
Catholic girls has been due in great part to the interest 
of Cardinal Hayes. He has had such faith in the move- 
ment, such confidence in the leaders, that he has directed 
the efforts of the clergy and Religious toward it and be- 
lieves that the time, effort and money have been well 
used. His faith in it is shared by many priests and Sisters 
whose cooperation and encouragement have done so much 
to forward the work of the leaders. 

In the archdiocese of New York, we have today four 
thousand Girl Scouts in Catholic troops, though many 
more than that number have been Girl Scouts, since each 
four years sees almost a complete turnover in membership. 
There are troops in a number of parish schools, in con- 
vents and academies, in every institution for the handicap- 
ped, in asylums, day nurseries, and many others. I have 
watched and studied the Girl Scout movement, particularly 
among those troops of Catholic girls and have come to 
the conclusion that it is entirely worthy of the support of 
the Church. The channels into which the energies of girls 
are directed by it are wholesome and constructive, center- 
ing on home-making, citizenship, outdoor life. The law 
and code of scouting, which point to a high standard of 
honor, unselfishness, and clean living are entirely in accord 
with the teachings of the Church. 

Primarily, scouting aims to make of the girl a good 
citizen, one who knows something of the affairs of her 
community, of the world, one who helps make the world 
better ; it shows her how to work in a group, cooperatively 
and fairly; it helps make of her an intelligent friend and 
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guide of children in all her contacts with them; it shows 
her how to make a civic contribution as a volunteer and 
gives her training that will help her, in later years, to do 
volunteer work effectively. A scout learns how to develop 
her own resources, to occupy her leisure with books, nature 
study, outdoor and athletic activities and in other ways 
that insure her against the pressure of modern life, and 
deepen the satisfactions and enrich the quality of both 
work and play. 

Pliancy, adaptability, is one of the outstanding merits 
of scouting. It has no set formula. It is a method suff- 
ciently flexible to meet the needs of any individual group. 
When organized in our Catholic’schools, institutions, acad- 
emies, when directed by our own Catholic leaders, it may 
be as entirely ours as any program planned for Catholics 
alone. 

The strength of every organization is measured by the 
quality of its leadership. An abiding appreciation of this 
truth impels the Girl Scout organization to the greatest 
care in selecting leaders of the troops. Our troop captains 
are young women of twenty-one or over, well-versed 
through training courses in the methods of scouting. Lead- 
ers for troops of Catholic girls are sought among the 
graduates of our own Catholic schools and _ colleges, 
among young women who have been taught spirit- 
ual values, who are able to interpret to the eager minds 
under their care the true meaning of scouting. For 
them and for the children, the high principles of the scout 
code are motivated by the ideals of their religion, for the 
two work hand in hand. 

During the past four years, leaders’ training courses 
have been given in twenty Catholic colleges in all parts 
of the country as a part of the social science course. 
Briefer courses are given at Girl Scout headquarters, in 
Catholic centers, where there is sufficient demand. These 
study groups have been of material help in securing cap- 
tains for troops, but the lack of leaders is still one of the 
serious stumbling blocks in the way of our progress. We 
receive many requests for scout troops among Catholic 
girls that cannot be granted for want of trained leaders. 
However much we yearn to give the hoped-for answer to 
the eager letters of little girls, of their mothers, of the 
Religious who teach them, troops cannot be formed unless 
the right guidance is assured. 

Good leaders go far ‘in the successful building of Girl 
Scout troops, but there are other sources of aid to be 
commandeered. Parents, teachers, the clergy, adult lay 
groups, by their understanding and encouragement can do 
more than they realize to advance the progress of the 
troop. On several occasions we have been glad to welcome 
to training courses members of various sisterhoods who 
have done much to foster troops of girls under their care. 
In some of the institutions in New York, Baltimore. 
Omaha and elsewhere, the able captains of the troops are 
Religious. 

I have had occasion to visit a large proportion of the 
troops of Catholic girls in New York. I have seen them 
in all stages of development, watched them grow from 
only a nebulous mass of activity to a working organization, 
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seen the natural leaders come to the fore, seen leaders and 
followers alike forget individual preferences and desires 
for the sake of reaching an avowed goal, not each for 
herself, but for the patrol, for the troop. My faith in the 
inner worth of the modern girl grows every day more 
strong as I watch Girl Scouts at work and play. Their 
beautiful qualities of loyalty, courtesy, cheerfulness, 
thrift, clean thought, ability to serve the common good are. 
brought constantly to the fore. Surely, Mother Church 


must smile upon them! 


Juarez and Maximilian 
Marie RecGina MADDEN 


ISTORIANS, no less than playwrights, often find 

it fascinating to sum up the conflicting forces in a 

given situation by throwing into opposite relief two of 

the leading personalities, and the one and the other are 

as likely to let their sense of drama run away with their 
insight and perspective. 

With playwrights it does not so much matter. Their 
function is not necessarily to uncover a philosophy of 
history; but there are those who skim their knowledge of 
history from a play. Hence when a situation like that 
in Mexico today is so much in the public thought, one 
may be permitted to borrow something from history to 
lend point to the Theater Guild’s production of “ Juarez 
and Maximilian.” 

Maximilian and Juarez are two dramatic historical 
figures, truly moving and deeply tragic, but the reasons 
for the interest they arouse are not brought out in this 
play. The episode of the French intervention in Mexico 
in 1862 does not take its tragedy from the persistence of 
Juarez, nor yet from the noble kindness and insufficiency 
of Maximilian. Nor did Maximilian fail entirely because 
the times were out of joint for his brand of philosophy, 
nor yet because Archbishop Labastida was a shifty op- 
portunist. Neither did Juarez succeed on his merit 

The French intervention drew its inspiration from a 
complex series of causes, diplomatic, economic, religious. 
European diplomatic action in American affairs found a 
felicitous opportunity in the Mexican situation. What- 
ever advantages the English Foreign Office imagined it 
had snatched for itself in the Monroe Doctrine, it could 
not doubt as time went on that the Americans intended 
to have the hegemony of the New World in all that 
concerned their interests. These were interpreted in as 
broad a sense as the Anglo-Saxon tongue could com- 
pass, and no European nation, with colonial systems to 
manage and foreign markets to secure, could view the 
result with indifference. 

As early as 1810 foreign commerce and foreign capital, 
chiefly British, began to flow into Mexico. Mr. Canning 
sent over a commercial mission to investigate possibilities 
in Mexico, welcomed by the Mexicans:as a helping hand 
in their new problems of government. Canning ex- 
pressed the diplomatic values in a letter of January 8, 
1925: 
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There was to be no division of the World into European and 
American, republican and monarchical. . . . We slip in between 
and plant ourselves in Mexico. The United States has got the 
start of us in vain, and we link once more America to Europe. 

Unstable Mexican governments viewed rather the pos- 
sibility of financial aid through the loans made possible by 
a friendly British Government, and thus early began that 
unfortunate entanglement with foreign finance which has 
cost Mexico so dearly. Amid loans, concessions, secur- 
ity, the maze of debts grew into a hopeless tangle. 

On the political side, those of the conservative party 
in Mexico found their affiliations with Europe growing 
stronger. The working out of the Federal Constitution 
of 1824 produced the anarchy which its inconsistencies 
had prepared, and they looked to Europe for aid to stabil- 
ize their country. The ultra-conservatives favored a 
monarchy as at least offering a unifying principle. 

On the other hand the Liberals pinned their faith to 
what they were pleased to call a federal republic. They 
found a foreign friend in the United States, sympathetic 
to their political ideals of a separation of Church and 
State in so far as it understood them, which was not very 
far. The situation came to a head on the financial ques- 
ion, 

Money, always scarce, became scarcer than ever towards 
the ‘fifties and during a presidential campaign around 
1856, General Zuloaga, friend of Comonfort, suggested 
that funds might be secured by nationalizing the Church 
property. Comonfort was at first cold to the proposition, 
but found upon consultation with Lerdo de Tejada that 
the scheme was feasible, and the foreign creditors of 
Mexico’s debts becoming pressing, decided on the first of 
the laws of mortmain, published on June 26, 1856. By 
the time Juarez arrived at the presidency, it was seen that 
the sales of Church property would never go far or fast 
enough. 

The question of Mexico’s credit was discussed by the 
diplomats. Mathew, British Chargé, wrote to American 
Consul Black at Vera Cruz, that the only course for the 
Juarez Government to pursue was to adopt an imme- 
diate decree nationalizing the Church property. The 
idea of the same security had occurred to the Rothschilds, 
when negotiating for a loan with the Miramon Govern- 
ment. The decree was announced on July 12, 1859. 

Miramon had had recourse to a loan from France. 
The Duke of Morny, Napoleon III’s brother, had hatched 
out a scheme with Jecker, a Swiss banker, whereby for 
a loan of 4,000,000 francs, Miramon gave Jecker treas- 
ury bonds worth 14,000,000 francs, at the same time re- 
placing 20,000,000 francs of the internal debt bonds with 
others issued by Jecker, a fair sample of how loans have 
grown in Mexico. De Morny was to get thirty per cent 
provided he used his influence with his brother to get aid 
for Miramon. 

Juarez refused to acknowledge the debt. As a Liberal 
of the Federal republican type, opposed to Europe, fav- 
oring the separation of Church and State (though he 
never explained how confiscation of Church property fell 
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in with the idea of a free Church in a free State), and 
with concessions to grant, found no difficulty in winning 
the recognition of the United States. 

President Buchanan had sent Robert McLane to in- 
vestigate conditions, with authority to recognize Juarez, 
and to negotiate a treaty whereby the United States se- 
cured transit privileges across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
and a trade arrangement by which the United States was 
to pay the Liberal Government four millions, one half to 
settle American claims, the other half to restore the 
Liberals to power. With their own constitutional question 
on their hands the Americans were in no mood for ab- 
stract discussions as to whether a monarchy or a republic 
was better for Mexico. 

There had been much European criticism of Mexico’s 
experimentation with governments. Such instability ar- 
gued a fatal lack of solidity in their institutions if not an 
inherent impossibility of securing that prosperous admin- 
istration without which no government can stand. It was 
from such critics that the pro-monarchists of Mexico 
found sympathy and encouragement. 

As the Jecker and other French debts were brought 
to the attention of Napoleon III, it began to look as if 
some action must be taken. The diplomats saw in the 
turn of events a fine opportunity to test the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The possibilities of checking Yankee expansion 
and handling the debts at the same time was discussed 
by England, France and Spain. Since 1854 Gutierrez de 
Estrada had been urging at the courts of London, Paris, 
Madrid and Vienna the establishment of a monarchy in 


Mexico. He dug up the Plan of Iguala of 1821 in which 


a constitutional monarchy had been adopted and thus gave 
a semblance of tradition to his plan. By 1861 he under- 
stood that France would assist him and be glad to see the 
Archduke |Maximilian on the throne, and that England 
would accept this arrangement. 

The plan was laid before Maximilian. He said in a 
letter of September 27, 1861, to de Estrada that his ac- 
ceptance depended on two conditions: first the material 
and effective support of the Great Powers (by which he 
understood England and France), and a clearly pro- 
nounced vote of the Mexican people. On October 31, 
1861, there was signed at London an agreement provid- 
ing for joint action in Mexico on the part of England, 
France and Spain (in which the United States was in- 
vited to join), though the part to be played by each was 
not clearly assigned. 

In due time the allied forces arrived before Vera Cruz 
and thereupon disagreed. Lord John Russell was not so 
sure that British interests demanded immediate action, and 
withdrew; Spanish aid petered out; France was left to 
fail alone. The first French troops landed in February, 
1862. Maximilian’s second condition was fulfilled when 
the municipalities voted adherence to the new empire, 
the vote being counted as representing 6,445,364 out of a 
population of 8,620,928. 

The French authorities and the conservative party 
leaders arranged a Junta which formally proclaimed the 
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Empire on July 11, 1863. Archbishop Labastida, though 
absent in Europe, was included in the provisional gov- 
ernment and given the portfolio of Justice and the In- 
terior. Later in carrying out the duties of his position, 
the Archbishop opposed the confiscatory Church laws. 
In fact the reason for ecclesiastical leaning towards the 
French aid was based on the hope that justice could be 
secured for the Church. Several in the provisional gov- 
ernment worked against him and with the aid of Bazaine, 
then in command of the French troops, forced him out 
of office. When Maximilian arrived he found a three 
cornered fight going on among the Liberals under Juarez, 
the Imperialists and the French. 

But the military problem was as nothing to the internal 
and foreign problems that confronted him. England 
never recognized him and while she showed no violent 
antagonism towards him, the absence of her active aid 
was important. The United States, never friendly, re- 
fused to define contraband of war in the same terms as 
he, and the indirect aid lent Juarez forced him to rely 
on a foreign army indefinitely. He dragged out the re- 
ligious question connected with the anti-clerical Reform 
laws until solution was impossible, hoping perhaps thereby 
to gain the support of the Liberals ready to abandon 
Juarez on account of his excesses. France began to press 
for payment on the debts as early as 1864. Napoleon 
wished the matter of concessions placed upon a practical 
footing and demanded the sole right of exploiting the 
mines of Sonora, going into elaborate explanations as to 
the real if subtle differences between ownership and ex- 
ploitation. Maximilian refused, and by 1865 wished to 
break with Napoleon. 

American concessions and intervention in Mexico had 
often been discussed, especially since the Mexican War, 
but nothing further had resulted up: to the time Mr. 
Seward took charge of the Department of State. He 
found the archives stuffed with complaints of American 
citizens’ against the Mexican Government. Mr. Corwin, 
his agent, reporting upon conditions, summed up the 
financial situation, and suggested that the United States 
should purchase Lower California and arrange a loan to 
cover the interest on the Mexican debt for five years. 

At the direction of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward replied 
that Corwin was to negotiate a treaty with Mexico 
whereby if the European powers would consent to re- 
frain from hostilities on account of Mexico’s repudiation 
of her debts, the United States would agree to pay at 
three per cent the interest on the funded debt, Mexico 
pledging a lien on the mineral rights and public lands 
in Lower California, Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa, 
which were to become the property of the United States 
in six years in case of default. The demands of the Civil 
War kept everything in abeyance, though public opinion 
nagged the Administration, constantly calling for the 
vigorous defense of the Monroe Doctrine. 

As the Union success became more and more pro- 
nounced, Seward was able to press heavily upon France. 
Though Napoleon tried to dicker, he knew that he was 
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playing a losing game. The events of the Austro-Prus- 

sian War forced into prominence the European imperial 

problem and determined the recall of his legions. 
Maximilian was left to the tender mercies of Juarez, and 
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Mexico to ponder under what circumstances foreign aid 
would assist her in solving her problems.: The rest of the 
world was treated to an object lesson in the value of 
Liberalism as a principle of government. 


On “Pope Joan” 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(The fifth in Mr. Chesterton’s series “What They Don’t Know”) 
(Copyright, 1926) 


NOTHER common error about Catholicism 
A might be called an undeserved compliment to 
Catholicism. 

Our enemies rather exaggerate the extent to which 
we brethren live together in amity. They are quite 
certain that to quote one Catholic is to quote all Cath- 
olics, and that every Papist always speaks for the 
Pope. We alone in the modern world have unity; 
but we have not quite such faultless and triumphant 
unity as our enemies say. 

They do not know, for instance, that there is any 
such thing as a Catholic controversy—in the sense of 
a controversy between Catholics. They do not know 
that there is any such thing as a Catholic legend that 
has been corrected by Catholic history. 

The other day, on receiving yet another postal 
packet from Mr. Le Lievre, whom I have mentioned 
before, I was opening it with tremulous eagerness to 
enjoy the feast within, but what I found on this occa- 
sion was a little disappointing. With all my strong 
bias in favor of this form of intellectual food, it was 
impossible to avoid a certain sinking sensation within 
when I saw that the chief pamphlet solemnly professed 
to prove, against all historians, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, that the old legend of Pope Joan was true, after 
all. But my depression was mixed with a sort of dull 
amazement, not in the least because somebody be- 
lieved that there was a Pope Joan, but because some- 
body could really manage to believe that such a dis- 
mal old Guy could now be dragged through the 
streets of London and cause a repetition of the Gordon 
Riots. 

It is permissible, perhaps, to pause upon the irony 
of such an antiquarian antic. Consider what the 
world and the Catholic Church are to-day in the eyes 
of any young people who have grown up since the 
Great War, whatever their opinions, or even if (as is 
sometimes the case) they are too open-minded to have 
any opinions at all. 

A new Catholic nation has sprung up, armed and 
alert, in Central Europe, where Prussia and the Czars 
thought they had wiped out the very name of Poland. 
It established a gold standard, a good system of rail- 
ways, a vigorous, self-supporting agriculture; it de- 
feated Bolshevism in battle and Berlin in diplomacy ; 
it triumphantly seated itself on the Council of the 


League of Nations. The new nation of Italy, which 
was supposed to be a sword pointed at the heart of 
Rome, is now pointing exactly the other way. For 
good or evil it has become a flaming sword against the 
enemies of Rome—the Freemasons, the secret 
societies, the anarchists and atheists of all the world. 

The new nation of Ireland has emerged victorious 
from an unending and unequal war of seven hundred 
years, it is far more self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-confident than is at this moment the great 
Protestant commercial country which was so long its 
oppressor. The new nations that we call colonies are 
boiling with Catholic Irish, who count more and more 
as their Catholic families increase; the greatest of the 
colonies, now a nation for one hundred and fifty years, 
has seen one last desperate effort to break the advance 
of the Church by a criminal conspiracy called the Ku 
Klux Klan. That attempt to break her is itself broken, 
and the Church still advances. 

That is what every intelligent young man knows 
nowadays, whether he likes it or not, whether he cares 
about it or not. But the Mr. Le Lievres imagine that 
these big obvious modern facts will strike the young 
man as trivial indeed, compared with some dim and 
disputed fable about an alleged scandal in the Roman 
Curia in the ninth century of the Dark Ages. All the 
headlines in the newspapers and the hard facts in the 
street will be forgotten if one melancholy voice says 
“Pope Joan.” Are these people still living in the 
nineteenth century—or perhaps in the ninth? 

But if Pope Joan could conceivably be of any inter- 
est to anybody, the only importance of that dim and 
dingy female would be in illustrating the curious com- 
pliment I have already politely disclaimed. Pope Joan 
was not even a fable told by Protestants against Cath- 
olics. It was a fable told by Catholics against them- 
selves. And what this sort of Protestant can never 
get into his head is the illuminating and determining 
fact that Catholics do very often tell stories against 
themselves. Sometimes, I regret to say, they tell 
stories against each other. But self-criticism as a 


whole has always been the mark of the society as a 
whole. ; 

The best servants of the Church through all the 
ages have been incessantly saying that the service was 
going to the dogs, or rather to the devils. The worst 
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that her enemies could say of her was often no worse 
than her friends said of her as a human machine; es- 
pecially her very best friends. In this spirit, some 
rather wild Catholics in the Middle Ages imagined or 
lent ear to a wild story about the extent to which the 
undoubted profligacy and anarchy of Rome in the 
ninth century had really gone. It is admitted that 
there were bad popes, that there were boy popes; and 
this sort of lurid gossip added a woman pope. But it 
was entirely Catholic gossip; and to this day it is to 
be feared that Catholics are not quite incapable of 
gossip. 

It was a Catholic legend embodying the vivid Cath- 
olic sense of the awful profanation of having un- 
worthy priests and careless sacramental action. “ This 
is what having bad priests will lead to, even in God’s 
own Church. It was permitted, for a judgment, that 
even the Holy Chair of Peter should be thus pro- 
faned.” 

There was not half so much point in the story for 
those who did not believe in Peter’s supremacy, or in 
a celibate priesthood, or other things involved or im- 
plied. But it was not true; and serious historians soon 
proved that it was not true. Pope Joan, like Prester 
John, was a medieval legend. But Pope Joan, like 
Prester John, was never any more than a legend. 
Catholics created it; Catholics criticized it; Catholics 
destroyed it. It had ceased to operate as a Catholic 
legend long before it began to be used as a Protestant 
lie. It has now long ceased to operate even as that. 
Dead as a legend, dead as a libel, dead even as a topic 
for cranks, it has long ceased to trouble a world 
which does not care a curse whether Pope Joan lived 
or no. 

It is at this time that Mr. Le Lievre solemnly brings 
it out of his Bureau. What a dusty piece of furniture 
that Bureau must be! 

But there are livelier examples of the fact that these 
people do not realize; the fact that many of the things 
once supposed to be Catholic beliefs are in fact Catho- 
lic legends, often ultimately condemned by Catholic 
beliefs. A good example is the notion of a man selling 
his soul to the devil. That is always put in a medieval 
setting and undoubtedly makes the point of several 
medieval fables. Yet (as Fr. Thurston has pointed 
out recently in Columbia, the organ of the Knights of 
Columbus) it is highly doubtful whether the idea is 
even orthodox according to Catholic dogma. In Eng- 
lish law, it is said, a man cannot contract himself out 
of his right in Common Law. In the same way, it 
seems questionable whether he could contract himself 
out of his right to repent, or out of the operations of 
his own free will and the grace of God. The popular 
impression would still probably be that all those 
people rather vaguely referred to as “ the old monks,” 
or “ the old priests,” would have told a man his case 
was hopeless if he had signed such a contract in his 
blood; but it is obvious, anyhow, that nothing could 
depend on the gentleman’s particular taste in red ink. 
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For that matter, there are probably quite a large 
number of people left who imagine that “the old 
monks ” were in some way mixed up with alchemy and 
astrology and all the secular medieval things which 
the Church perpetually struggled always to control 
and sometimes to condemn. But what nobody seems 
to know in the world without is that there was an im- 
mense amount of controversy between Catholic and 
Catholic before anything was condemned, and that 
such controversy is going on to this day with almost 
deafening pertinacity. 

All these things illustrate the one essential error, 
without the understanding of which there will be no 
understanding of the Catholic Church. The Catholic 
civilization is never so black, as it is painted—espe- 
cially by itself. Catholics are never quite so bad as 
Catholics make out. It is a perfectly natural fact in 
the light of Catholic knowledge; it is a very puzzling 
fact to non-Catholic ignorance. 

The notion of a man accusing himself seems to them 
a sort of suicide. With them it only occurs when at 
long intervals a lunatic rushes to a police-station. 
With us it occurs every day, whenever a man can 
walk down the street to a church. These people do 
not understand the paradox by which a bad record is 
called a good confession; by which, indeed, the very 
worst sort of story may be the very best sort of con- 
fession. They do not understand self-accusation in an 
individual and they do not understand it in an institu- 
tion. They do not realize-that about nine-tenths of 
the notorious scandals and abuses attributed to the 
Church are based on the indignant protests of great 
churchmen. 

Some active and conscientious bishop, or the 
founder or reformer of some Religious Order, will use 
very hard words about the conditions of laxity which 
he wishes to reform. The Catholics will turn the hard 
words into hard facts by accepting the rebuke—and 
the reform. The Protestants will treasure up the hard 
words merely as hard words that they may throw 
them a hundred years afterwards at the reformed 
Catholics as readily as at the unreformed Catholics. 
The Catholics will remember the abuse as advice, and 
act on it. The Protestants will remember the abuse 
merely as abuse and will use it ever afterwards, long 
after the abuse has ceased to be applicable to the 
thing abused; long after it has become, in the true 
sense, the very abuse of abuse. 

That is why the former are the architects of hope 
while the latter are now only the antiquaries of hatred. 
That is the meaning of such exaggerations and ex- 
cesses of self-criticism as the medieval legend of Pope 
Joan or the tales about bishops and priests who sold 
themselves to the devil. They are not true, but they 
are evidence of a desire to face the truth; and it is 
better to be the society which produced the legends to 
condemn its own crimes, and then the scholars to con- 
demn its own legends, than to be like these critics who 
can criticize anything but themselves. 
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Education 


An Educational Decalogue for 
Parents 
KEVIN GUINAGH 





HE Superintendent-emeritus of the parish schools of 
T the Pittsburgh. Diocese, the Rev. Ralph Hayes, D.D., 
now the pastor of the Church of St. Catherine, Beachview, 
Pittsburgh, recently mimeographed a letter for parents 
whose children attend the school of that parish. His ad- 
vice is so eminently practical that I should like to submit 
it to the consideration of more fathers and mothers than 
those fortunate enough to have children in his parish 
school. 

His letter contains ten commandments which parents 
should observe with reference to the education of their 
children. None has been added as padding to round out 
the number. Many chapters in pedagogy have been 
written on various precepts of his decalogue. He claims 
no originality for the content; the ideas have long been 
the common property of Catholic educators. But he has 
brought them together in a pleasing synthesis. 

I, See that your children come to school every day. 
Father Hayes puts the most important command first, 
for learning and the authority in a school suffer when 
children find that they may absent themselves with im- 
punity. Many of the excuses presented by children are 
insufficient. Lack of parental foresight is often respon- 
sible for their absence, and parents should feel that they 
thus cripple the child’s educational progress. 

II. Send your children to school on time. 

III. See that your children are awakened in time for 
breakfast before school. “ No child who is called from 
bed when the first bell rings a half-hour before school, 
seizes his clothes on the run, gulps down a cup of luke- 
warm coffee and hastily swallows a fugitive piece of 
bread, can do justice to his work in the classroom.” 
Educators have often noted that many children, even of 
wealthy families, are undernourished. Perhaps this is 
the reason. Father Hayes makes no mention in his de- 
calogue of the fact that if children are to rise early they 
must retire early. We hope that, if he ever republishes 


- his commandments, his judgment will counsel the inclu- 


sion of the “early to bed” philosophy of Poor Richard. 

IV. Send your children to school neatly dressed. Let 
it be noted that the adverb is “ neatly ” and not “ fashion- 
ably.” There is often an excuse for patches but never for 
dirt. ‘Cleanliness often promotes the physical health of 
the school. 

V. Take an interest in the night work of your children. 
Father Hayes evidently adopts the virtuous mean in the 
controversy as to whether or not it is advisable to demand 
any home work from pupils. He takes the stand that it 
is commendable when not excessive. It has often been 
objected that parents teach children methods differing 
from those in vogue today and by really solving the 
child’s problems deprive him of the skill and strength 
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which result from coping with the difficulty and mastering 
it. But it is not a closed issue by any means. 

VI. Examine carefully the school records of your 
children. Teachers can quote many instances of cases 
where children have been tardy in returning the report 
card with the signature of father or mother because the 
parents had not sufficient interest in the progress of the 
child to scan the report and sign it. For this reason 
children are often driven to the extremity of signing the 
parent’s name themselves. A word of praise or, if neces- 
sary, a bit of censure would stir the child to renewed 
energy. 

VII. Do not believe all the tales the children carry 
home. “ They easily forget and their judgment is imma- 
ture. When you defend the disobedient child against the 
teacher, you are undermining your own authority and are 
usually making a mountain out of a molehill.” 

VIII. If there is trouble between teacher and pupil 
visit the school and get acquainted with the teacher. Par- 
ents are always welcome in his school. Father Hayes also 
believes in the monthly visiting-day. Certainly it is a 
great agency to clear up misunderstandings. Parents 
should realize that a nun gives her life to train youth. 
She is teaching not for the economic pittance she receives 
but in the hope that she may do some good; she does not 
regard her work as a job but a vocation. The average 
period of service of the public school teacher is about 
five years, while a nun makes teaching her life work. She 
is constantly improving her mind. Self-sanctification is 
the business of her life. Because of the exalted character 
of her life parents should always presuppose that the 
child and not the teacher is at fault. 

IX. Encourage the children to practise frequent Com- 
munion. The reason why Catholics send their children to 
the parish school is based on the truth that there can be 
no genuine education where such issues as character-train- 
ing through religion and the soul’s eternal salvation are 
ignored. That the pupil may be encouraged in this prac- 
tice parents themselves should frequently receive “ the 
Author of all grace and the Source of all good.” They 
must furnish the child the example. As Dr. George 
Johnson of the Catholic University recently noted in an 
article in the Commonweal on “ The Nun in Education ” 
the religion Christ founded was taught by example and 
learned by imitation. He told His Apostles: “ Follow 
Me.” The nuns are fit to tell the children: “Do as we 
do.” The process will lose much of its success if the 
parents think that all the good example is to be given 
by the nuns. 

X. Interest yourself in the vocation of your children. 
Parents should regard the embracing of a religious voca- 
tion as the choicest fruit of a Catholic training. They 
should feel that a blessing comes to the home when a 
child departs for the cloister or the seminary. Vocations 
would be much more numerous if parents encouraged their 
offspring in entering upon religious walks of life. This 
commandment is especially necessary, since many parents 
not only refuse to promote a religious vocation in their 
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children, but absolutely forbid them to mention such a 
topic, and sometimes unreservedly refuse permission to 
the child to follow such a life when the grace of vocation 


has already manifested itself. 

Parents will do well to remember these ten command- 
ments and mark that they are the fruit of Father Hayes’ 
experience of many years as Superintendent of the schools 
of the Pittsburgh Diocese. 


Sociology 





The Younger Set 
RayMonp J. Gray, S.J. 


66 HAT is to become of the younger generation? ” 

W asked a mother of me recently. ‘“ They are so 
given to pleasure, so incapable of applying 
themselves to anything.” I assured her I did not know; 
it was a mystery I had tried to solve, and had given up. 
“ And they are so attached to their opinions, so independ- 
ent; at times they simply tell us what they think of us,” 
she continued with tears in her eyes. She was referring in 
particular to her youngest son, who sits before me every 
day in class,—a fine, manly fellow of twenty years, a 
trifle slothful, it is true, with a few overbearing traits, 
but in the main an excellent example of the modern 
American youth. His mother informed me that he did 
not always get what he wanted; that he was seldom al- 
lowed to go out driving in the car; that his spending 
money was limited and an account demanded of its use. 
After she had gone I thought to myself: If good Catho- 
lic parents have reason to complain of the evil influences 
exerted on their children by their surroundings, what 
must be the state of affairs in families where the restraints 
of religion are lacking, and parental authority has suffered 
a more or less total eclipse? 

The fact is that judges, social workers, and teachers 
have in despair appealed to parents to exercise a more 
severe watch over their children. Especially do they in- 
sist on the absolute necessity of teaching the young habits 
of self-restraint, of respect for authority, and of a 
proper evaluation of those moral and religious motives 
without which self-conquest is generally impossible. Im- 
portant as is this appeal, there is no denying it carries 
with it a regretful implication. If parents had been all 
along fulfiling their duties, such a state of affairs would 
never have come to pass. Besides what is to be said of 
that large group of parents, who are mere pleasure-seek- 
ers themselves, and who only too frequently reveal an 
awful incapacity to restrain even their baser passions ? 

Not so long ago I had occasion to speak to one of the 
most prominent citizens of a small town in Michigan. He 
had a boy in the eighth grade of the parish school, and 
being an excellent Catholic was naturally desirous of 
sending his son to a Catholic high school. His choice 
lay between two institutions, one a preparatory school to 
a large university, the other to a small college. In spite 


distracted, so 


of its lack of social advantages, he had a decided prefer- 
ence for the latter because he thought his boy would be 
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better off there. By some chance or other we got on the 
subject of modern tendencies, and one of his remarks 
was that he felt himself utteriy incapable of understanding 
the parents of our time. “ I own a large apartment house,” 
he said, “ with suites for young couples desiring to rent. 
You cannot imagine the number of people who would 
sooner rent, so as to be able to own an automobile and 
wear fine clothes, than save their money and buy a home 
of their own. But the saddest thing of all is that nowa- 
days persons such as these are not content with mere 
apartments; they must have furnished apartments with all 
up-to-date conveniences, even though they have to pay a 
good price—dishes they can break, and furniture they 
can ruim’” And he added: “ What is to become of them 
when they grow old, and have no money in the bank, but 
only debts, I do not know; but I am hardly surprised that 
their children take after them.” 

Fearful as is the indictment, is it not true? and is it not 
the natural result of the lack of self-restrain in the mad 
quest of pleasure that is so characteristic of our age? Even 
so staunch an admirer of modern achievement as the late 
Luther Burbank has admitted that the lives young men and 
women are, at present, leading are not of a kind to fit 
them for the business of life. 

The young people of today [he says] prefer to be almost any 
other place than in their own homes. . . . Home life seems flat 
after young people have had too many dances, too many movies, 
too much excitement, too many thrills. . . . No wonder young 
people are restless. . . . Yet in a little while, all these young 
people will have to face real life and deal with it. The young 
women will*go to housekeeping and the young men will go to 
work to prepare a home, probably not so good at first as the 
parental home that they considered so dull. But it will be “dull” 
because it will be real; no movies, no dances, no thrills, just life 
as human beings are ultimately required to live it. How well are 
the young people of today likely to be able to adapt themselves 
to what must soon inevitably be their new surroundings? It 
all depends upon how expert they are in turning a square corner 
at high speed. They will not be able to turn it easily unless 
they suddenly develop resources within themselves that are sufh- 
cient for their entertainment. One of the glaring defects of the 
youth of today is its utter reliance upon the outside world for 
the joys and satisfactions of life... . The young people of today 
are losing much that is of the highest value by depending upon 
others for their happiness and failing to use their own resources. 
They are cultivating dependence instead of independence. Great 
men and women are not made by such training. ; 

One hears it daily said that the most noticeable sign of 
progress in an enlightened age such as our own is the 
emancipation of downtrodden humanity, by which term is 
ment all those who formerly were subjected to a severe 
and often tyrannical form of authority. But this is not 
an unmixed blessing. Authority, especially parental 
authority, though it err in making unjust demands upon 
those who come under its sway, seldom inflicts moral dis- 
advantages or does any harm to character. On the other 
hand the unrestrained liberty (some call it independence, 
though the term is false as Mr. Burbank has shown) 
which impels the young to make their “ own sweet wills ” 
the guide of all their actions is undoubtedly effecting 
more harm than good. Without experience, and unwill- 
ing to listen to advice, young persons rush madly where- 
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ever instinct urges them, living in a fool’s paradise, when 
they do not succumb to the worst vices. Life, in the 
ideal, appears to them as one continuous round of pleasure. 

And where is it all going to end? I do not know; but 
I believe the mischief is only beginning, and that it is 
bound to grow greater and more hopeless as the years 
go on. Man is a creature whose noblest blessing is lib- 
erty, when he has the character to utilize it in the pursuit 
of good; but whose greatest affiliction is that same liberty, 
when he lacks solid strength of will, and can only turn 
his freedom to evil purposes. The young people of our 
day are not receiving training in character. As children, 
instinct is set up in the shrine that reason should occupy 
in their lives; habit warps their growing minds until they 
actually appear to look upon common sense as their worst 
enemy. Fond and over-indulgent parents are responsible ; 
but they do not see in the little acts of disobedience they 
tolerate at present, the far-reaching consequences of later 
years, when even the most sacred of God’s laws will have 
to give way before habits of unrestrained liberty and 
passion. 

I do not believe the children are as much to blame as 
the parents. In very many instances the children are 
merely emulating their parents and putting into practice 
principles that have been instilled by the example if not 
by the formal counsel of their elders. 

Where are we to find a remedy for this unfortunate 
and perplexing situation? Only a generation of good, 
self-sacrificing, Christian parents could by their example 
make the young people what they ought to be; yet it is 
hardly likely that such a generation shall arise for some 
time, certainly not until the young people of today—the 
parents of tomorrow—having grown tired of their ex- 
cesses, decide to spare their sons and daughters some of 
the follies to which they themselves have stooped. It is 
interesting to note that educators are concerning them- 
selves more and more with this view of the question. At 
least, one large Eastern college has inaugurated a course 
in what is called “ euthenics” (the art of proper living), 
in reality a course in parent-training. Such efforts are 
highly commendable; but it is to be regretted that the 
spirit underlying the course to which we have referred, 
and which includes instruction in such subjects as birth- 
control, appears entirely too self-centered and utilitarian 
to bring about anything like the desired reform. Nor will 
any mere theory of social service on a philanthropic basis 
effectively help matters. On the contrary, as we have in- 
timated, the only efficient remedy lies in Christian self- 
sacrifice practiced on principle by both parents and 
children alike. 

It is sad to revert from considerations such as these to 
the actual condition of affairs. In every country families 
are suffering from the evil effects of the present disorders. 
“My daughter calls me an old fogy,” complained a 
mother whom I happened to meet in a small town in 
Europe. I was so surprised at her remark that I shall 
never forget the tone of voice in which she uttered it; it 
betrayed a helplessness truly pitiable. In the United States 
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things have gone much farther. Here children are often 
guilty of positive acts of cruelty to their fathers and 
mothers. Far be it from me to defend such actions; yet 
whenever I hear of them I cannot help reflecting that this 
state of things seems like a just punishment visited upon 
many American parents for having neglected sacred du- 
ties, and for having so deliberately gone away from God. 


Note and Comment 
Aloysian Pilgrimage 
from the United States 


LSEWHERE in this issue attention is again called 

to the movement, of which His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI is the hearty sponsor, to awaken the Catholic young 
men of the world to those ideals of Faith, purity, strong 
resolution and unwavering enthusiasm for the good of 
Christ’s Kingdom that are exemplified in the life of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga. The Saint, who lived in an age which 
gave itself up largely to the pursuit of pleasure, so con- 
taminating in its influence, learned well how to live un- 
stained in the midst of dangers. That his principles of 
conduct should be held up to the youth of our day for ° 
study and emulation will seem reasonable to all who have 
their welfare at heart. Catholics, moreover, who treas- 
ure the blessings of the Communion of Saints, understand 
why the patronage and heavenly intercession of St. Aloy- 
sius should be invoked, and honor paid to his memory, on 
the occasion of the second centenary of his Canonization. 
Throughout the world there has been a concerted effort 
to promulgate the “ Practical Plan of Life” suggested by 
the example of St. Aloysius, the formula of which es- 
tablishes a bond of honor between thousands of youths, 
separated, indeed, from one another by distance, -but still 
linked together by a single ideal. Representatives of every 
ciime and nationality, bearing the signed pledges of their 
fellows, are to be received in person by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff on December 31, and it is to be hoped that Catholic 
young men of the United States will be conspicuously 
prominent in the gathering. Every Catholic college and 
high school ought to be represented, and as many parish 
organizations as can send delegates. An organized pil- 
grimage will leave New York on December 15, returning 
January 12, at a cost of $518.00 per person. Young men 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five will make up 
the party, and wili be accompanied by spiritual directors 
from the various schools. Details may be obtained from 
the Rev. W. T. Tallon, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, 
New York City. 





The Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries 


YEAR ago the Society of Catholic Medical Mis- 

sionaries was founded in Washington, D. C., with 
the approval of His Grace, Archbishop Curley of Balti- 
more. On September 23 of this year, the first four mem- 
bers—Dr. Anna Dengel, Dr. Joanna Lyons, Sister Mary 
Laetitia, R.N., and Sister Agnes Marie, R.N.—took the 
Mission oath by which they pledged themselves to remain 
in the Society for three years, to go without delay to any 
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region or place whither they are sent by the Superior of 
the Society, and to do the work assigned to them. They 
also solemnly promised to keep the Constitutions of the 
Society. In his address on this occasion the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, who presided at the ceremonies, said: 

The work of medical missionaries is both old and new. Our 
missionaries have always been helpful to the peoples to whom they 
brought the knowledge of God and saving faith in Christ. But 
this work has now taken an organized form. It has entered the 
ranks of regular, duly authorized and highly blessed Religious 
organizations of the Church. 

On September 24 Dr. Joanna Lyons left for India 
where she will take charge of St. Catherine’s Zenana- 
Hospital for women and children and supervise the build- 
ing of the first dispensary and hospital of the Society in 
the native city of Rawal-Pindi in the Punjab. Dr. Lyons 
is the first Catholic American woman doctor who is giving 
her life and her profession to the service of the Missions. 





“Silent” Lies 

Branded 

N a recent issue of the New Zealand Tablet the editor 

has some very telling remarks about a form of press 

reporting that does immense harm to the Church and the 

cause of religion, but whose significance is very generally 
ignored. He writes: 

In the classical catalogue of liars, the most ignoble of all, the 
Silent Liar, is omitted. Recently, in the course of an address 
delivered in a Welsh Baptist Church in London, David Lloyd 
George said: 

“No, it was the doctrine of the right of man, the equality of 
man, that was the test, and here he thought it right to say in a 
Protestant church that the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages 
and the Dark Ages stood up for this principle and emancipated 
the whole of the serfs in this country. We had slavery here, and 
it was entirely through the actiqn of the great leaders of Catho- 
licism, under the influence of that Church, that the emancipation 
came. But that was the doctrine of Christ working in that time 
through that great Church.” 

The Catholic Times notes that the tribute to the Church was 
left out of the report of the address published by the [London] 
Times. It wonders how many other papers cut out this passage, 
and what were the reasons for doing so. 

Our own press is not altogether innocent of this form 
of lie. Thus unintelligent accounts of religious functions 
often make Catholic church services seem ridiculous to 
the non-Catholic reader and ecclesiastical pronouncements 
are sometimes so mutilated by omissions as to make them 
suggest almost the contrary of what they were intended to 


convey. 


CONFESSION 
I’ve bowed my head at last, 
And I have held it high; 
For pride, so great in past 
Was very loath to die. 


And now my will be Thine. 
I’ve learned through bitter loss, 
That prouder heads than mine 
Have bent to kiss the cross. 
Heten R. Kaun. 
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Dramatics 





Opening the New Theatrical Season 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


EW YORK’S present theatrical season, having 

started in August with an unusual number of fatali- 

ties, has evened its record by giving us in September and 
October an unusual number of so called successes. 

Some of these are successes whose popularity has little 
or nothing to do with the question of merit; others are 
artistic successes; a very few are both. 

Probably the attraction for which it will be most diffi- 
cult to secure seats this winter is Fred Stone’s “ Criss 
Cross,” a musical comedy by an impressive list of collabo- 
rators which Charles Dillingham has just put on in a 
fashion usually described by press agents as “ sumptuous.” 
The music of this production is by the tuneful Jerome 
Kern. Otto Harbach and Anne Caldwell have evolved 
the libretto. The staging is done by R. H. Burnside, a past 
master of that art. David Bennett has arranged the 
dances. James Reynolds is responsible for the settings 
and Mr. Dillingham has spent a fortune on gorgeous cos- 
tumes and brought together an excellent company, headed 
of course by Mr. Stone, with the co-star (equally, of 
course) his brilliant young daughter, Dorothy, who rose 
into fame in “ Stepping Stones.”: Mrs. Stone also has a 
part—an humble role befitting the suppressed mother 
of today. Incidental to all this is a story which no one 
in the audience knows anything about when the final cur- 
tain falls; and we are shown oriental bazaars and oriental 
harems and oriental pageants, and a strictly ornamental 
trick camel, and a rescue of the heroine by an airplane, 
and a portrait parade and some superb examples of Stone 
dancing. We are also privileged to enjoy the prettiest and 
most graceful “ pony ballet” yet seen on our stage. The 
comedy furnished is of the familiar but ever-popular Fred 
Stone variety, and that gentleman’s special imitation of an 
oriental dancer is one of the funniest things of the season. 

All of which means that blasé young men in the box 
office of the Globe Theater will assure would-be patrons 
throughout the season that the house is sold out for six 
weeks ahead, and that patrons will then humbly buy their 
seats for “ Criss Cross” from ticket speculators at a good 
advance over the box office price of five dollars and fifty 
cents each. It will be well to refrain from arranging a 
theater party for “Criss Cross” until one discovers just 
how much this advance of price will be. 

Mr. William Hodge made a spectacular success in 
New York years ago in a play by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson, “ The Man from Home.” After that 
he began to write his own plays and for many seasons he 
was lost to us, though dear to memory. His successive 
offerings did not appeal. A few seasons ago he evolved 
a “new thought” play, written by himself, whose title 
we have forgotten. That held Manhattan’s attention for 
a year. Now he has brought to us another of his own 
plays—a feminist comedy entitled “The Judge’s Hus- 
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band,” produced by Lee Shubert, and both he and Mr. 
Shubert are waiting to see what happens to it. 

For the simple reason that it is clean we are tempted 
to be enthusiastic over that play. To such a condition has 
the present state of our stage reduced us. And indeed 
“The Judge’s Husband ” is a nice, wholesome, fairly in- 
teresting comedy, though in following its three acts one 
has fleeting suspicions that Mr. Hodge’s insistence on 
writing his own plays may account for his failure to suc- 
ceed in New York more frequently. It is said of him that 
he can carry any kind of a play “on the road,” where his 
popularity is great, and this may be true. But there is 
a naive and artless quality in his writing and his notions 
of life which to sophisticated New Yorkers seems very 
childish at times. 

Thus, in the new offering, though he is himself an able 
and a successful lawyer, he becomes the family house- 
keeper when his wife becomes a judge, and he potters 
around among the dishes, not because such a man would 
do this in real life but because the situation permits a lot 
of comedy in which Mr. Hodge’s simple soul delights. 
Nevertheless, when his wife gets into all sorts of trouble, 
which of course she does, being a woman judge, he finds 
time to help her out of it, to break the ring of local poli- 
ticians who are getting the better of her, and to show up 
to her the true character of the man who is seeking to 
destroy his home. As Mr. Hodge, the playwright, he has 
the judge preside at her own divorce suit, a situation said 
to be possible in some States, and, of course, he, as de- 
fendant, and his own lawyer wins the suit. All this would 
scem to be enough to keep him fairly occupied; but this 
busy lawyer also devotes three full days and nights to 
saving his daughter, who, for the purposes of the drama, 
is made as foolish as her mother is. In short, the lesson 
of the play is that a woman judge, like any other woman 
worker, will be all right if she has a strong, silent, helpful 
husband in the background doing the housework and sav- 
ing her from the results of her blunders. For all we know 
the conclusion is sound, especially if one accepts Mr. 
Hodge’s premises. 

The acting throughout the play is good. Next to the 
quiet and always delightful work of Mr. Hodge himself 
the acting of Dorothy Walters as Stella and that of Charles 
F. McCarthy as John Findley seem about the best. Gladys 
Hanson as the woman judge is sadly handicapped by the 
need of constantly making stupid mistakes so that her 
husband can get her out of them. That condition would 
cramp any woman’s style. 

There is a tremendous amount of enthusiasm over 
“ Broadway,” a melodrama of night life behind the scenes. 
It is a rowdyish attraction, admirably put on, admirably 
acted, and calling on heaven to witness that despite its 
types and setting it is free from “ objectionable” fea- 
tures. That brings one right down to the question of what 
is and is not “objectionable” on the stage—a point we 
need not stop to discuss. We will merely tell you what 
the play is about and let you form your own conclusions. 
Against the background of the Broadway cabaret then, 
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we have two men, a girl, a fight, two murders, “ atmos- 
phere ” to burn, capital acting, excellent craftsmanship in 
the writing—this last by Phillip Dunning and George 
Abbott—and the rise of a new theatrical star, Lee Tracy, 
whose future is doubtless made by “ Broadway.” We also 
have bootleggers, gangsters, dive-keepers, loose-ankle 
men, cabaret girls and all the rest of the sordid crew 
who rise up from the sewers of New York’s night life. 
They are immediately recognizable, and their actions are 
in keeping with their types. Those who like this sort of 
thing like “ Broadway.” 

This brings us by a perfectly natural transition to the 
stage version of Anita Loos’ much read book, “ Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes,” now produced at the Times Square 
Theater by Edgar Selwyn. 

The story of “ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” which last 
year swept the country in book form, was the story of 
two feminine “ gold diggers,” out for all they could get 
from the “gentlemen” of their acquaintance. The play 
version follows the book very closely. None of the story’s 
delicate bloom is lost. The play is as funny as the book, 
as vulgar as the book, and undoubtedly it will be as suc- 
cessful as the book. As in “ Broadway,” the characters 
and settings are true to life, and the acting, beginning with 
that of June Walker, the star, is admirable. 

“Loose Ankles” is another play of night-life, turning 
on the type of young men “ gold diggers ” who make their 
living by dancing in cabarets. It tries to emulate the ques- 
tionable success of ‘“‘ The Cradle Snatchers,” but it does 
not succeed. It is written by Sam Janney and presented 
at the Biltmore Theater by Brock Pemberton. 

“Service for Two,” by Martin Flavin, put on at the 
Gaiety Theater by A. L. Erlanger, in an unsuccessful 
effort to be very, very Parisian, is a rather dull farce. 

Seemingly the New York public wants these plays. Ap- 
parently it also wants “ The Captive,” now at the Empire 
Theater, and of which we had a few words to say in these 
columns two months ago after seeing it in Paris under its 
title of La Prisonniere. We predicted that “ The Cap- 
tive’ would not last a week in New York. We were 
wrong. It will last all season, and the explanation is sim- 
ple. Not a single critic in the city dared to condemn “ The 
Captive.” Not a single one dared to give an outline of 
its theme. They wrote all around it and never approached 
its core. They proclaimed it a work of art. They are a 
clean-hearted, clean-minded, clean-living lot. Abysmally 
every many of them loathed that play. But—and here is 
the explanation—there is not one among them with the 
courage to say, “ This thing is too filthy to be tolerated.” 
If they said that they would seem to be behind the times. 
To be philosophical and open-minded about the filth the 
war has washed to our feet is, they maintain, one of the’ 
needs of our day. “ These things exist, so let’s face them,” 
is another slogan. 

Cancers exist, too, but we need not crowd into the 
operating room and watch the knife that removes them. 
Nor need we show our modernity and breadth of mind by 
urging others to watch that knife at its task. 


’ 
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REVIEWS 

Church Historians. With a foreword, notes and index by 
Rev. Peter Guutpay. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.75. 

This volume contains a collection of fourteen essays by as many 
Catholic scholars of the United States on the lives and work 
of the most eminent Church historians from Eusebius to Ludwig 
von Pastor. Eusebius and Orosius represent the ancient period ; 
Saronius, Las Casas and Bollandus the early modern period; 
while Muratori, Hergenrocther, Moehler and Lingard, Janssen, 
Denifle and Pastor make up the list of the more modern writers. 
Most of the essays are as interesting in their presentation as they 
are scholarly and scientific in their production and each is forti- 
fied by a goodly bibliographical array. The value of this col- 
lection is found not only in the biographical portrait, but in the 
accompanying reflection of the age in which these writers lived. 
The essays are not all of equal merit. One or two lapse from 
the high standard maintained by the rest; from that dignified ob- 
jectivity which is the ideal of the sanest canons of historiography. 
The defects of Denifle, for instance, as betrayed in his “ Luther 
und Luthertum,” should have been pointed out for the instruction 
of Catholics and the conciliation of Protestants; the essay on 
Baronius verges on the one hand towards panegyric and pietism 
while on the other it comes dangerously close to apologetics and 
polemics. But most burn with the clear light of science. One 
cannot read the account of Cardinal Hergenroether without ad- 
miration for the man and without an insight into the period covered 
by his labors, and the pages devoted to Ludwig von Pastor form 
as illuminative and learned an essay as has yet appeared on that 
prince of modern Church historians. P. M. D. 





Assisi of St. Francis. By JosepH F. WickHaAm. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $2.00. 

The observance of the 700th anniversary of the death of the 
Saint of Assisi has given rise to a flood of literature about St. 
Francis from sources both within and without the Church. The 
appeal of J] Poverello is universal, and this is the more remarkable 
in our time the spirit of which stands for everything that St. 
Francis deprecated and repudiated. The chapters of this book 
originally appeared as essays in America, the Catholic World and 
the Catholic Educational Review. Only the first chapter has to 
do with Assisi, the remaining chapters being devoted to Perugia, 
Siena, Florerice, Bologna, Ravenna and Verona. The author gives 
a brief summary of the history of each and then guides us to the 
principal objects of ecclesiastical and historic interest. These lit- 
tle essays are prose poems. The author’s glowing imagination in- 
vests everything it touches with a poetic halo, and creates in the 
reader an intense longing to follow in his footsteps across the 
Umbrian hills and linger in the Tuscan cities of the plain. No 
better book could be taken as a companion of the voyage by the 
prospective visitor to Italy. It will prepare the spirit as well as 
the mind to appreciate the charm of a land whose beauty is “ever 
ancient, ever new.” r. = PD. 





The Great American Ass. An Autobiography. Anonymous. 
New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Autobiographies are written by men who have made a success 
of life. Very rarely, indeed, does one who is a self-confessed 
failure commit his story to a book. Roy Bradley, the name as- 
sumed by the author of this volume, is ill at ease in this world. 
He finds life utterly distasteful, he hates it bitterly and he seems 
to detest most of the people that he has ever met. He is the vic- 
tim of a relentless fate, it would appear; this fate persistently 
snatches success from him just at the moment that he is about 
to grasp it; this perverse fate has decreed that he be a descendant 
of the New England Puritan. In his mind, no greater disability 
could be saddled upon any child than such an heredity. He is an 
Alden, and, therefore, he is a failure. His body is anemic and 
tubercular, his mentality is distorted, his whole being is un- 
fitted to the world in which he lives. This dominant strain in 
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him comes through his father who, he declares, was “the most 
unreasoning and relentless antagonist I should ever encounter in 
this world.” On this mother’s side he is of Pennsylvania German 
origin; he reveres his mother and is not exasperated by her 
race. But his father and his father’s forefathers are, to him, 
execrable. Early in life, he was taken from the Nebraska town 
in which he was born to that Kansas which has sprung from 
New Englandism. His environment was as distressing as his 
heredity. His father tyrannized over the family, slashed them 
with his mordant sarcasm and starved them through his criminal 
miserliness. Roy became a humorous columnist in New York. 
He failed in this as he did in everything that he attempted. His 
autobiography is a detailed record of his failure and of that of 
his family. It is a story of frustration from beginning to end; 
and the telling of it is bitter and sour, unrelieved by even the 
slightest humor. The significance of the volume does not come 
from the narrative of Roy Bradley’s career. That is but second- 
ary to the basic study of the racial characteristics of the descend- 
ants of the first settlers of New England. The Aldens and the 
Standishes will not be flattered by the estimates of them made by 
one who claims to be one of them. i ae 





The Rise and Fall of Jesse James. By Rosertus Love. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A generation ago the tales of Jesse James and his freebooters, 
edited in ten-cent vivdly-colored paper editions were read avidly 
by many growing youths. Vigilant parents and devoted school- 
masters snatched from reluctant hands copies of these unending 
serials picturing the robberies, the shootings, the miraculous 
escapes of these one-time Missouri Border Bandits. They were 
less harmful, probably, than the daily trash and maudlin senti- 
ment written up in the tales told today of our city bandits; less 
harmful, too, than the cheap “movie.” But old-fashioned parents 
and teachers, would that there were more like them today, feared 
the effect of these lurid and impossible stories upon the impres- 
sionable minds of their boys. Mr. Love’s purpose is to transform 
the tale of Jesse James and his companions in freebootery from 
the long-time status of myth and miracle to that of documented 
historical veracity. It is interesting to find a confirmation here 
of the theory that violent crimes follow a war. Jesse James 
and his gang were soldiers of the Confederacy during the Civil 
War. Living on the border district their depredations were more 
guerilla than regular. Like some we have with us, they enjoyed 
the excitement of shooting so much that they kept shooting, and 
being shot at, years after Lee surrendered. Whether Jesse James 
and his gang are worth Mr. Love’s labored care, many will ques- 
tion. Is not too much sentiment already spent on behalf of the 
bandit and too little on behalf of the victims of their banditry? 
One phase that the author mentions, however, spoils the bandit’s 
glorification; it is that a bandit’s life, even outside of prison 
bars, is not an enviable one and that it usually ends, as Jesse’s 
ended, suddenly and tragically. D. L. McC. 





Economic History of Europe to the End of the Middle Ages. 
By Mervin M. Knicut. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This is one of a series of volumes to be published under the 
editorial supervision of Dr. Allyn A. Young, a name well known 
to students of economics in the United States. In his introductory 
remarks Professor Young does not hesitate to state ““ that 
for the student of economics the present volume is the best in- 
troduction he can find anywhere to the problems of economic his- 
tory.” The reviewer is strongly inclined to agree with him. The 
purpose of the book, in the words of the author, has been to 
set down, with the utmost economy and simplicity of language, the 
important facts as now generally accepted about the main course 
of economic evolution in Europe to the end of the so called “ mid- 
dle ages.” This purpose steadily adhered to is what makes the vol- 
ume so valuable to the student. There is marshaled an incredibly 
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large array of facts, well sifted and skillfully disposed, showing 
the onward sweep of economic civilization from Mesopotamia and 
Egypt to the eastern Mediterranean countries, then westward on 
its northern fringe, pushing ever further north and west to the 
Baltic and Atlantic. It is not merely an economic history of Eng- 
land, as treatises of this kind usually are; it is rather the story 
of the feudal institutions governing agricultural life as well as 
of the development of industry, commerce and finance, flourishing 
far more in western Europe than is commonly supposed. Through- 
out the book it is clearly shown that it was the accumulation of 
ideas and experiences, with the slow maturing of institutions that 
shaped economic life in accordance with geographical conditions. 
All the fundamentals of modern business life and industrialism, 
trade, labor and capital, have their prototypes in ancient and 
medieval times. It is illuminating to see that the ultra-modern 
quarrels of union labor as to what kind of work comes within 
the purlieus of a specific craft were anticipated in the jurisdictional 
clashes and endless disputes between the different craft guilds of 
the medieval cities. Professor Knight is remarkably fair and judi- 
cious in evaluating the real nature and influence of the Crusades 
as well as the role of the Popes and the Church in medieval 
economic life, particularly in the much mooted questions of usury 
and interest. The initial chapter dealing with primitive economics 
is somewhat marred by Darwinian prepossessions. Apart from 
this, as a text in the history of economics or as collateral reading, 
the present volume is to be highly recommended. V. E.G: 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Travel Records.—There is something of the nomad or gypsy 
in every man. Almost instinctively people feel the urge to tour 
strange climes, undergo new experiences, meet unfamiliar faces. 
Yet circumstances, chiefly economic, inhibit the wanderlust in 
the majority and compel them to do their sightseeing vicariously. 
Particularly is this true of the American proletariat and bour- 
geoisie. However this does not mean that they need be deprived 
of the pleasure and education and culture that attend touring 
in foreign lands, for there are plenty of interesting and informa- 
tive travel volumes that can compensate for the privation. In this 
connection three volumes in “ The Wayfarer Series” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. Each $3.00), have already been favorably noted in these 
columns, those describing Provence, Egypt and Japan. To these 
are now added “:A Wayfarer in Alsace,” by B. S. Townroe; 
“A Wayfarer on the Loire,” by E. I. Robson; and “A Way- 
farer in Switzerland,” by James F. Muirhead. Like their com- 
panion books, each contains a map of the territory covered, a 
number of choice scenic illustrations and a reference index; each 
too does the double duty of a travel record and a guide book. 
Places of historic or scenic importance are especially stressed 
and all of the narratives are given color and atmosphere by being 
set in an historical background and surrounded with the tradi- 
tionary lore of the locality. Mr. Townroe is mainly concerned 
with post-war Alsace and introduces many interesting sidelights 
on its politics, commerce and industries. Strasbourg naturally 
comes in for most attention though other Alsatian cities are by 
no means neglected. E. I. Robson’s story covers more romantic 
territory and it is done much in the style of the chronicler com- 
piling from old books but with a detail that robs it of a good 
deal of the literary flavor that one looks for in a volume of 
travels. Yet its accounts of churches, donjons, castles and chateaux 
are not without much charm. In Mr. Muirhead’s volume it is 
the scenic beauty of Switzerland’s mountains, lakes and pictures- 
que cantons that most engages the tourist, though its history, 
literature and architecture are by no means neglected. All six 
volumes make pleasant and diverting reading. 





For the Boys’ Bookshelf.—Every boy that is a hero to William 
Heyliger must play square. He must be straightforward and 
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plucky, clean-cut and clear-eyed. If he is not that, he cannot be a 
Heyliger hero. “The Fighting Captain” (Appleton. $1.75), 
contains three stories about school athletics. In the title tale, 
Dan Sullivan learns that there is something more in football than 
a winning team. Jim Gaynor, in “ Whistling Jummy,” was will- 
ling to lose a few games in basketball and baseball for the sake 
of agreements and principles. And David Garrick, in “ The 
Gaff,” found that the qualities he displayed on the pitcher’s mound 
were just those that were needed for a difficult position in en- 
gineering. These stories confirm Mr. Heyliger’s reputation as 
one of the leading boy-writers of America. 

The country around the Grand Canyon just when it was being 
opened to white men is the setting for the escapades of the 
daring, generous and manly sons of Harrison Adams’ familiar 
boy-hero, Roger Armstrong, as told in “ Pioneer Boys of the 
Colorado” (Page. $1.65). Following the adventurous career of 
their father, the comings and goings of these boys in the 
country of the antelope and grizzly and Apache are beset with 
plenty of wholesome thrills. 

Scout life on the Canadian border, with Captain Jim Mason 
and his companions doing the heroic as usual, is the theme of 
Elmer Russell Gregor’s latest juvenile, “ Mason and His Rang- 
ers” (Appleton. $1.75). The French and Indian War is being 
waged, and Captain Jim’s task is to protect border settlements 
from marauding enemies. How he performs this duty and the 
perils to which it exposes him and his pals, make capital reading. 

Boy fancy will also be caught by the history and romance and 
adventure that meet in “ The Rider in the Green Mask” (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00), by Rupert Sargent Holland. Harvey Blynn, the 
central character, begins his fictional career just after the Decla- 
ration of Independence and early enough to make important con- 
tacts with Franklin, Lafayette and other celebrities. Eventually 
too he solves the mystery of the strange disappearance of his 
father. 


Religion Awry.—During the Spring of the year, Dr. Alfred 
North Whitehead delivered the Lowell Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and they have now been published under the title “ Religion 
in the Making” (Macmillan. $1.50). The discourses continue 
the train of thought which the lecturer used in his talks of the 
previous year, an evolutionary and modernistic way of thinking 
that, by an over-emphasis on man’s fundamental religious nature 
and on individualistic religion, altogether ignores Revelation and 
belittles social religion, and thus, terminology to the contrary not- 
withstanding, robs Christianity of all right to one’s allegiance. 

A hodgepodge of reflections, mostly inconsequential, on such 
varied topics as mankind, sin, war, racial integrity, science, eu- 
genics, and the like, makes up the religious contribution to popu- 
lar knowledge of John David Godkin in “ The Great Awakening ” 
(Dorrance. $1.75). In scope it is a sort of Summa Theologica 
with its major insistence however not on God and the things of 
God but on man and the things of man. Its style is not more 
agreeable than its subject-matter. True there are the usual plati- 
tudinous remarks about worldly happiness and universal good- 
will, but they rest on no solid basis and no practical scheme for 
realizing them is outlined. 

While Catholic scholars must reject much of the philosophy 
and theology that underlie “ The Unity of Faith and Knowledge” 
(Macmillan. $2.00), by John A. W. Haas, they will certainly be 
in sympathy with the spirit in which it is composed. Doubtless 
too it will do much good for those for whom it was primarily 
written. At a time when higher education is almost wholly di- 
vorced from religion Dr. Haas who is President of Muhlenberg 
College, recognizes the need of setting before the undergraduate 
such truths as: there is no real conflict between science and relig- 
ion; the acceptance of an organized creed does not imply ignor- 
ance. His little volume is a harmonization of philosophical prob- 
lems with Christian theism. 
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Hildegarde. The Hill of Happiness. The Donegal Wonder om . ° 
Book. Almost Pagan. The White Devil’s Mate. C munications 
Another novel that contains all the elements for a tremendous The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
“ Hilde- department. 


popular success has been written by Kathleen Norris. 
garde” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00) is the story of a girl who 
rises from the drab, filthy environment of a shack among the 
“dumps” to a position in which she is acceptable to the most 
aristocratic and most wealthy family of California. Had it not 
been for the unfortunate event that happened in her fifteenth 
year she might have remained forever in the poverty of her home 
surroundings. Her startling career in a toy-shop, behind the 
scenes in the theater, and as a journalist began with her expul- 
sion from her family. The course of the plot is not unlike the 
usual society novels of the day and is not superior to them. Its 
scenes are those of our modern un-religious society. As such, 
its appeal to the American reading public must be great. In its 
character delineation and in its coloring and atmosphere it is 
masterly. Though relating the unfortunate happenings of life, 
Mrs. Norris stands for the higher standard of morality. 

In a Franciscan monastery in California, there live Brothers 
quite as quaint and simple-minded as were the first companions of 
the little Poor Man of Assisi. In “The Hill of Happiness” 
(Appleton. $1.75), George N. Shuster writes delightfully of 
their other-wordliness, and also of their very shrewd wisdom in 
matters of this world. The fioretti have charmed readers through 
seven centuries; these modern tales must also charm, for they 
are cast in much the same mold. It is a revelation to know that 
in our modern world there exist such kindly, pious, medieval 
souls as Brothers Guido and Exuper, Giles and Reginald. It 
is a recreation, likewise, to read of their little ruses, their strange 
adventures, and their homely attitude towards the things of this 
life. Mr. Shuster has well exemplified the Franciscan spirit of 
joyous simplicity, as well in the anecdotes as in his manner of 
recounting them. 

The person who is too old or too sophisticated to enjoy a fairy 
story is in an unfortunate plight. He lacks that romantic element 
that gives joy and lightness to life. Seumas MacManus is a 
shanachie of the old tradition; he can cast so strong a spell over 
you that you will firmly believe in all the marvellous things that 
he tells about in his latest stories in “The Donegal Wonder 
Book” (Stokes. $2.00). Now it may happen that you never 
came upon a fairy, and never sat in a wishing chair, and never 
were protected by the White Hound which could turn itself into 
a ship as well as into a Sword of Light, and never fought the 
Giant with Four Heads. All of these experiences of magic and 
mystery come trippingly to the tongue of Mr. MacManus. They 
read like fairy-tales. 

A psychological study quite on a level with the author’s other 
novels is J. D. Beresford’s “Almost Pagan” (Bobbs, Merrill. 
$2.50). Being psychological in the modern sense, it details the 
abnormalities and frailties of the human species and proffers 
valueless views on moralities. Henry Blackstone, an author of 
lifeless novels and a young grandfather, suddenly awakes to a 
realization of desires and passions long dormant. His course of 
life, due to this realization, is closely analyzed and his motives 
are minutely dissected. Mr. Beresford’s fundamental psychological 
principles are not well founded; hence, his clever handling of 
his theme does not save his study from being obnoxious. 

Russia from the refugee, the Bolshevik, and the professional 
newsmonger’s point of view, has been served up to us for break- 
fast, for dinner, and for supper; sometime we find it resting by 
our night-lamp. In “The White Devil’s Mate” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.50), another unnamed member of the Russian aristocracy 
tries her hand at opening the American purses by relating her 
intimate thoughts during her exodus from the land of her birth. 
It is a sequel to her husband’s story, “The White Devil of the 
Black Sea,” and is very much taken up with her worry over 
Serge and his escapades. Lewis Stanton Palen, who translated and 
revised the work, has accomplished his task extremely well, and 
has given us the original piquancy of the author. 


The Need of Intelligent Catholic Citizenship 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Nothing has pleased me more in the columns open for discus- 
sion in AMERICA than the letter from Mr. M. J. Scanlan, “ Why 
This Helplessness of Catholic Majorities,’ which appeared in the 
issue for October 9. I live, it seems to ge, in the most prejudiced 
section of the world, yet much of this prejudice, I feel, could be 
remedied if some interest were taken by Catholic men and women 
in their community life. 

The men in this section of the country, regardless of Faith, did 
not want suffrage for women, but that is past history now. 
Whether we ever believed in it or not has no bearing on the 
responsibility which at present is ours. The Catholic men in 
Alabama, however, not only refuse to shoulder their own civic re- 
sponsibilities, but ignore the women altogether as citizens. 

Well, the result of this is that organized groups whose ideals 
are far from those of the men who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States, control the State. But we, who so willingly 
have given our very lives in every cause for freedom, are stupid 
enough to think that patriotism consists only in dying for one’s 
country, when in my estimation it is far more glorious to live 
for, and by it, until you make it the place God intended His people 
to enjoy. 

We are building fine churches, one parish trying to outdo the 
other, while elsewhere we have miles and miles of territory 
with not even a shed under which Mass can be said as often as 
once a month. A materialistic spirit—the sad product of the 
times in which we live—is working its way through the core of 
some of our people. People who do not want to obey the rules 
of the Church because they are not willing to give up certain 
things, are, of course, all wrong. “It is not the insurrections 
of ignorance that are dangerous, but the revolts of intelligence.” 

If our Catholic men in this section would stop getting excited 
about civic matters until three or four days before elections, and 
then, without knowing why or making any kind of an unbiased, 
intelligent survey of the whole matter, sending out marked tickets 
to a group of their fellow-Catholics, with the insinuatien that they 
are dictating the voting policy of the electorate; and if the Cath- 
olic women would stop spending their time entirely sewing ricrac 
braid on kitchen aprons and making pies for church bazaars that 
usually wind up in hard feelings between the men and women 
in the congregation; and were to use some of that time and 
energy in education for citizenship—then, I think, we would be 
doing our duty as Catholics and contributing something badly 
needed to the future generation. None of this can be done without 
the cooperation of approval, given to this kind of work by those 
who lead the Church. 


Birmingham, Alabama. Motte Down. 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I ask just a little of your valuable space to felicitate the 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., on his masterly article entitled 
“Mencken Among the Metaphysicians,” in America for October 
2? The clever way in which he turns the tables on this modern 
iconoclast and makes him the chief witness for the very doctrine 
which he denies, namely, immortality, recalls the keen logic of the 
late Rev. L. A. Lambert in exposing the fallacies of “that shal- 
low little whiffet,” Bob Ingersoll. There are so many arrogant, 
bombastic, pseudo-philosophers strutting the stage today that con- 
troversial geniuses like Chesterton, Belloc, Fathers Lambert and 
Lord are greatly needed and highly appreciated. Father Lord is 
indeed, “another Daniel come to judgment!” 


White Bear Lake, Minn. Ww. F. Marxoe. 





